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No one visiting a true kindergarten can fail to note the 


The strongest form of moral influence is that which 


J ournal of Education. abounding presence of the good, the beautiful and the|comes from loving and unselfish contact. The prime 
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ETHICAL CULTURE. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
SHEPARD, 


But the home culture is necessarily incomplete. At best 


truths that nothing is right unless exactly right ; that har- 


the kindergarten the child builds his ethical ideals. The 
clearer the spiritual thread which rans backward to our 
earliest conceptions of duty the clearer will be our onward 


The kindergarten recognizes that childhood is the age 
of poetry and song. Modern literature has contributed 


world”; Luey Larcom’s glad song of “The Brown 


Jane Taylor’s “ Violets,” and the sweet song of “ Little 
Christel” are types of the many that deserve and find a 
place among the child-songs of the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten story as well furnishes means for 
ethical training limited only by the genius and skill of the 
kindergartner to select and adapt from the world of human 


true in ideal, in purpose and in action. The kindergarten 
4 WEEELY JOURNAL, holds the confidence of the educational world largely 
PUBLISHSD BY THE 
through its beautiful ethical culture in an atmosphere in 
which “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


Latsror 
Delaware, Ohio. 

There can be no doubt of the practicability of direct 
ee and methodical moral training in the public schools. It 
is also practicable to base this training upon the principles 
THE N ATIONAL. of ethical science, so that this phase ‘t anor hai hail 
be no more empirical and inconsequent than the intellect: 
ual training. 

Even though the parents exercised the utmost care in 
a the moral training of their children (which they do not) 
still the home training would require constant reinforce- 
The growing intelligence and con- 
patel sequent larger outlook upon life bring with them new 
ethical inquiries, and the circumstances attending the 
constant association of large numbers of children not only 

ee er Se give rise to new moral questions, but tend to break down 

The more clearly we understand the philosophy of edu-| established moral restraints. Formal ethical instruction 
cation the nearer to infancy do we fix the time when sys-|in school is much more difficult than intellectual training. 
tematic instruction should begin. Before school life the| Teachers have made preparation for the latter, but have 
ethical as well as the intellectual bent is largely deter-|,o+ studied the science of ethics so as to be familiar with 
mined. Inherited tendencies and ancestral habits must/it, facts, their order of sequence, the terminology, and 
be modified, if at all, before they become rigid through| the relation of the intellectual and moral faculties. 
exercise. Ethical culture should begin in the home.| out this fundamental knowledge the teaching of morals is 
Froebel recognized this in his Mutter and Kose-Lieder.| without plan, mere rate work. 

Again, moral instruction requires cloge contact, a heart 
it results in moral temperament rather than character. | to heart relation, but the numbers are large in the schools, 

Filial affection may become so self-centered in the/and teachers find it difficult to become intimately ac- 
family as to be egotistic and hinder ethical growth which quainted with individual pupils. 
springs from the soil of a broader fellowship. The ethical|;, of slow growth. No examinations can test it. The 
habit is best formed through the interaction of social play. | teacher sees no immediate returns for his work, and loses 
The kindergarten furnishes the essential fellowship of|peart. His faith in his work is not strong enough to beget 
equals, and here first is realized the ethical motto, “ Each | , patience that never fails him. A capable and strong 
for all and all for each.” Froebel saw that capricious|teacher who bears about with him a character flawless 
play seldom gives pleasure and leaves no healthfal habit.| under the keen scrutiny of children is an almost omnipo- 
His ruling thought was simple, truthful purpose in play.|tent factor in the formation of the character of his pupils. 
To unfold simple but great truths in a child’s mind and| yjrtue goes oat of him. Only such a man can sue- 
interweave them with all his happy hours is the method cessfully give formal moral instruction. 
of ethical culture in the kindergarten. Froebel’s first aim | ,i4g behind his pictures, an author may live his life out- 
was to set the loving and hating on the right track. side his books, but the teacher and the man are in- 

The moral lessons of the occupations appear in the separable. 

Formal lessons in ethics should be given. 
mony is as essential in social life as color or song; that| must exercise the intellect and train the moral judgment ; 
the law of opposites applies to the right and wrong as| the feelings and enlist them on the side of the virtues ; 
truly as to the right and left. A kindergarten gift is not| 4. will, that it may make right choices and stand firm in 
the embodiment of another’s thought and labor, but fur-| ino stress of temptation. 
nishes a well-earned reward to the young designer and |i}, concrete, by incident, or story from real life. They 
maker. The kindergarten teaches perfect self-willing| s,ould be specific, aiming at a single phase of character. 
obedience to law in all its work and play. The games They should teach the value of motive and the fact of 
afford minimum of theory and maximum of practice in| personal responsibility. The memorizing of a poetical 
ethics, in an atmosphere of happy play where “ Virtue] selection embodying the teaching of the lesson may profit- 
kindles at the touch of joy.” In the spiritual training of ably be its culmination. 


ment in the school. 


Still, again, character 


An artist may 


These lessons are best given in 


IN THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
view. CHANCELLOR James H. CANFIELD, 

University of Nebraska. 
The cultivation of the intellect alone will not answer 


many worthy additions to the Mutter and Kose-Lieder.|the purposes of wise education. Education may lift man 
The song of “The great, wide, beautiful, wonderful/above the more common crimes, but it often seems to 
present unusual temptations to greater wickedness. All 
Thrush”; Mary Howitt’s “Buttercups aod Daisies” ;| true education therefore should have an ethical purpose. 
The main business uf education is twofold,—to secure 
power in man, and to secure dignity in man. It must 
make man honorable, and it must make man beneficent. 
The three powers which are conditions of this life are 
right thought, right feeling, and right action. The 
greatest of these is right feeling. Thought and feeling 


thought and action. go together like light and heat. 


necessity then in any institution that is to give strength 
to these under its influence is a large and sympathetic 
life. The education must be that which tends to the 
breaking down of barren pride and aloofness and re- 
serve. The institution may not exist for a given class 
and may not separate rather than unite society. It must 
labor faithfully and intelligently for the common welfare 
and the common advancement of all. 

The true ethical spirit does not love scholarship and 
erudition for their own sake ; it does not make these ends 
rather than means. There should always be constant 
unity between the college and the activities of daily life. 
A true scholarly spirit is always tempered by the constant’ 
and ethical recognition of personal and institutional 
relationship. The institution must have a strong and 
brave life and a certain large and well defined publicity 
of life. It must prefer a market place to scholastic 
cloisters and it will not choose the fossil leaf of past ages 
while it can grasp the green blades and branches of the 
present. Institutions that forget that the first object and 
end of all wise instruction is to seek the truth, and that 
the truth may only be found by the freest investigation 
and research and discussion, are sadly afflicted with ethical 
weakness. The substitution of teaching tenets, secular 
or religious, in place of teaching the truth, is constantly 
undermining the ethical strength of every student under 
such influence 

The power and influence of the individual instructors 
touch the student more keenly and helpfully, or otherwise, 
than even the institutional life and spirit. Manliness 
should be the first and most essential characteristic in all 
worthy instructors. The characteristics of this manliness 
are an ever present sense of opportunity and duty, un- 
ceasing industry, unwearied patience, the strictest honesty 
and integrity, the most unswerving candor and good faith, 
impartial justice, high heroism that makes man ready and 
willing and glad to be worn out in gratuitous and generous 
service, reverence which gives man his true place in the 
economy of God. With all there must be friendship, 
sympathy, and affectionate regard for all under his care. 


Dr. E. E. Warrs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ethical training is the central function of education, 
and character the supreme test of the school. It would 
seem to follow from this fact that moral training should 
not be crowded into a corner and given the odds and ends 
only of school time. The one essential condition of vital 
ethical training is character in the teacher,—the one ele- 
ment that surely works for righteousness in a school is 
rightness in the teacher’s life. It is thus seen that in 
ethical training character stands before culture or learn- 
ing. What is this but a recognition of the great fact 
that the most uplifting force that has yet touched the 
human race is the inspiring life of the Great Teacher. 
The supreme ethical need of the school is an inspiring 
life back of lessons ; a soul-inspired manhood back of 
words. 

We have at last learned that it is not words on the 
lips, but truth dwelling regally in the life that touches 
children’s hearts with transforming power. The un- ; 
written law of the school is “ No man or woman shall 
enter here as a teacher whose character and life are not 
fit models for the young to copy.” 

The specific leading purpose of moral training is the 
training of the will,—the training of the will to act 
habitually from high and worthy motives. The practical 
outcome of moral training is right conduct and right 
conduct is right motive carried out by an act of will into 
a deed. It is thus seen that will training is, in its 
essential nature, the effective use of right motives, and 
here we touch the ethical weakness of thousands of 
schools. They seek to secure school results by an appeal 
to motives that are low and selfish; they thrust artificial 
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incentive between the pupils and duty, and thus rob them 
of the joy and help of virtuous action. The two enemies 
of intellectual and ethical training in the schools are 
respectively mechanism and artificialism. 

I do not believe that it would be possible for an angel 
from heaven to develop manly, true, and self-centred 
character in pupils by the use of the artificial incentives 
that have so long been used in many English and Ameri- 
can schools,—incentives that increasingly bring the will 
under bondage to the low and selfish. Think of urging 
a band of pilgrims on the way to Paradise, every step of 
the way attended with its own satisfying reward, by a 
swarm of hornets in the rear for the laggards, and allur- 
ing imps in advance waving prizes, class honors, honor 
seats, etc., and at stated intervals promotion tickets bear- 
ing the image of those gods of the modern sehool, 90 per 
cent to 100 per cent. It his Satanic majesty had taken 
the job of alluring these pilgrims to that other place, 
I could understand, in part, the philosophy of his tactics ! 

The time has come for a radical and thorough dis- 
cussion of the whole question of motive as a determining 
element of ethical training. 

Another important factor in ethical training is effective 
moral instruction, and what is now specially needed is 
the basing of such instruction on sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples. The ends to be reached by such moral instraction 
are the awakening of right feelings, the quickening of 
the conscience, and the development of clear moral ideas, 
—the training of the moral judgment,—and in the ele- 
mentary school the material for such instruction must be 
conerete examples,—not didactic lectures, not the science 
of ethics,—and fortunately, this material is abundant in 
literatare and in life. Here, as in intellectual training, 
we must begin with sense and end with reason,—must be 
gin with experience and end with principle and law. 

Ethical training must give the pupil increasingly a 
clear perception of the right in conduct, and it must in- 
crease the imperativeness of the sense of duty, and to 
these ends, ethical motives should be enforced by religious 
sanctions, and here, again, example will be found more 
effective than creed or dogma. The great law of right 
conduct is love to God and man. In the final exodus of | 


by the standard of the average of the community, in 
these respects as it has crystallized itself in belief, custom, 
law, and institution. And the ennumeration just given 
includes all except one class: viz, those whose wills are 
too weak to enable them to withstand even a mild temp- 
tation to fall below the common level of morality. 

Now the pupil has in him the germ of all that is good 
and the negative possibility of all that is evil. The 
school should nourish the germs of character and starve 
the negative tendencies to evil. If the child is to be 
saved at all, it is to be through the development 
in him of character; and this development comes 
through action and reaction of teacher and pupil. 
The first action and reaction of teacher and pupil 
arise when they first meet, and have reference to 
the regulation of conduct But no regulation should be 
made that is not required in the interest of the pupil, and 
only in a secondary sense can the teacher or parent be 
considered iu this connection. 

Each regulation of the school must defend itself on the 
ground of its necessity to the well-being and normal de- 
velopment of the pupil, and not in any sense on the will 
or pleasure of the teacher. Indeed, the teacher himself, 
together with the pupil, is amenable to law and order,— 
not of course to the same law and oder, because they are 


the race the Christian teacher will be our Moses. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CRIMINAL. 


Supt. L. H. Jones, 
Indianapolis. 

Of the actual school, I can only say in passing, that it 
is poor enough to justify almost anything said of it by its 
enemies ; or at least so it would seem when compared 
with the ideal school. When seen by itself, however, or 
compared with the other actual institutions, it assumes a 
perfection quite gratifying to its friends. At least it 
need3 to be defended against but one of the charges 
made against it by its traducers: viz., that it is a factor 
in the production of criminals. 

A study of the criminal as a product of certain agencies 
will show us how to make the school the best possible 
preventive agency against crime. 

Society creates its own criminals. In a primitive state 
there are no criminals because there are no laws; there 
are no laws because there is no quickened public con- 
science, out of which the idea of law can grow. As man- 
kind emerges from barbarism, the laggard becomes the 
criminal. He is one whose practices offend the public 
taste and conscience, and who becomes amenable to the 
formulated expression of the taste and conscience of the 
upper stratum. As fast as institutional life becomes pos- 
sible, the force of these institutions is turned upon this 
same laggard to civilize him, if possible, to a degree 
* which makes companionship with him possible ; but if he 
is not sufficiently developed to be lifted into communion 
with his self-appointed censors, these same institutions 
are called upon to separate him as a criminal from his 
fellows. So on throughout the evolution of institutional 
life, the rising culture of taste and conscience marks off 
an ever increasing number of actions as beneath the low- 
water mark of social propriety or the public sense of 
justice; and so it happens that the country of greatest 
enlightenment will in general exhibit the largest list of 
criminal offences. Thus the criminal in any civilization 
is he whose taste is low, whose nature is course, whose 
perception is dull, whose selfishness is in excess, as judged 


GrorGe I. ALDRICH, Newton, Mass., 
Supervisor elect, Boston. 


the different but complementary organs of the school. 
Bat there must be no arbitrariness. Three great laws of 
the school will manifest themself at once; they are the 
laws of promptness, regularity, and silence. 


UNDESIRABLE AND DESIRABLE UNI- 
FORMITY IN SCHOOLS. 


Presipent C. W. Exior, 
Harvard 
{Abstract prepared by the reporter for the JouRNAL. J 

Education is properly the training of the individual, 
body, mind, and will. In our school systems this train- 
ing has been systematized into a military lock-step, in- 
stead of into individual freedom in action. The schools 
treat the individual only as an average atom of society. 
The evil of this is greatly increased by the tendency in 
all other elements of society towards this same mechani- 
cal uniformity. In the elementary schools, the pupils 
with the same lessons, time, and teacher are all expected 
to make the same progress on any given day. The 
teacher is considered successful, if at the end of the 
year her class is pretty well evened up. This is perhaps an 
extreme illustration of the worst form of close grading, 
from which our best schools are recovering. The ideal 
should be to carry each pupil forward at his own speed 
and capacity. The teacher should be considered suc- 
cessful whose pupils leave her mach more unlike in power 
and acquisition. Variety is the strength and charm of 
human life, and it is for this life that our schools must 
prepare. Their methods and system should be analogous 
to those of real life. 

The secondary schools take the child during the years 
when nearly every peculiar mental or physical trait capa- 
ble of being made useful to society is revealed, provided 
that there is access to the means of development. One of 


‘the main objects of secondary education is the revelatioy 
of the child to himself. These schools must, therefore, 
have a range of studies much wider than any single pupil 
can follow. Its aim should be the thorough exploration 
of the individual capacities of all its pupils. 

Though wondering at the difference between remark. 
able individuals and ordinary people, we have failed to 
see how different are individual, ordinary people. The 
world had no opportunity to bring out this diversity jn 
common folk till democracy showed how greatly it is to 
the interest of society to utilize the special faculty of a 
man in other respects ordinary. We see this in the man 
whose fingers feel the different qualities of wool, whose 
eye fathoms the temper of the hot steel. The mobility 
of democratic society has brought home to us the neces. 
sity of discovering and training each individual peculiarity 
and traits. The uniformity of the schools crusbes and 
buries these, which it should aim to bring out and utiliza, 
Only by developing every man’s peculiar endowment can 
we secure that true equality which modern democracy de. 
mands. Every teacher has noticed how, in the advance 
in a subject, or from subject to subject, the bright and the 
dull boys sometimes change places. The child reaches 
for the first time, perhaps, a point where his faculties are 
exercised agreeably. By flexible programs we must give 
every child a uniform chance. 

We must not forget the effect of such systematized 
work in degrading the teacher’s function. It converts 
that which shouldgbe ernobling"into the performance of a 
formal and prescribed yearly routine. That the school 
is dull and uninteresting is the fault of the system and 
not of the teachers. Intellectual freshness and enthu- 
siasm are impossible for any length of time. The great, 
main interest of the teacher’s life should be in encourag. 
ing and developing the peculiarities of endowment in each 
individuality under her direction. Preserve that mental 
freshness and vigor by varying the teaching from year to 
year and from pupil to pupil. 

The tendency towards freedom is already very notice- 
able. Heretical options have been introduced into the 
sacred grammar school grades. We hear frequeut 
mention of loose grading, special promotions, and of the 
sub-division of courses. At bottom this is all vastly more 
economical than the mechanical inventions which get fair 
results from a large number of poorly trained teachers 
with little experience, guided by somewhat better trained 
and more experienced principals and superintendents. 


Oar school and college system cannot do without some 
mechanism. oly let this be the least possible. Let the 
classification be flexible and frequently renewed. Have 
tests to ascertain what pupils can do rather than whit 
they know, and have them conducted by and for the 
teacher, that she may know how her instruction has been 
assimilated by the class. Move towards individuality of 
instruction by reducing the number of pupils under each 
teacher. 

Although it is not best for all to study the same sub- 
jects, there is a best way to study all subjacts, which all 
who attack them should follow. There are certain topics 
upon which all studying a subject should dwell. The 
limits of a subject which should be covered during 4 
given period by all students of similar development ca! 
be ascertained. Experts should endeavor to agree up0! 
these for the guidance of all who are directing students 
work. They should also decide upon the topics, the de- 
velopment and limits for the subject, and in these respect 
there should be uniformity in school work, leaving al! due 
and reasonable allowance for variety in the pupil’s apti: 
tude. It is wholly unnecessary that all pupils when they 
leave the grammar school should have studied the same 
subjects. But the subjects they have studied should have 
been covered in the same way. Their attainments should 
represent a uniform number of year-week-hours. 

We have no hope of securing such a desirable reform 
through the decree of any national authority. Oar only 
hope is through the influence of acknowledged leaders 
upon the mass of the teachers. A great force can be &* 
erted in this way. Many of our greatest reforms affect: 


ing most nearly all the people, have been brought about 
in just this way. The leading railroads accepted the ad- 
vice of a few prominent astronomers, and in a single day 
the whole country. was working according to stands 

time. In school circles, the change from Eaclid to the 
French geometries, the adoption of the Roman pronunci® 
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tion, and the adoption of the laboratory method were 
brought about entirely by the advice and influence of 
acknowledged experts. 


THE ‘SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 


Srate Supt. Appison B. PoLanp, 
Trenton, N. J. 

The student of anthropology who proposes to himself 
the query, ‘Is the race deteriorating physically ?” is con- 
fronted by two startling deductions, apparently incom- 
patible: One, that the race is slowly though none the less 
surely approaching extinction by the predominant devel- 
opment of the psychic at the expense of the physical 
factor; and the other, that the modern man, though not 
larger, is stronger and has greater vital persistance than 
his remote ancestors, because of his finer quality of nerve 
force. 

What may we fairly look for as the logical outcome of 
this marvelous development of the psychic powers un- 
balanced by the physical? Wheuever in the process of 
evolution the conditions of existence changed beyond the 
animal’s power to vary in harmony therewith, the animal 
became extinct. Might we not, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that in the case of man the result would be a 
gradual obliteration of the body as it became less and less 
important, and the eventual evolution of man as an in- 
corporeal psyche ? 

With such a prospect of ultimate raceal extinction 
staring us in the face, what is the remedy? It is impos- 
sible as well as undesirable for us to retreat upon the 
course of civilization. Psychic atavism is not open to us. 
The first available remedy, then, consists in a more com- 
plete altruistic condition for mankind, and the constant 
lessening of the destructive competition which character- 


S izes nearly every species of human activities in the most 


highly civilized countries. Herein, it is probable, lies the 
chief hope for the race. 

Meanwhile we must have recourse to another remedy 
that while this struggle continues the vital forces be not 
wholly sacrificed,—aud that remedy consists in develop- 
ing and strengthening the body by all intelligent means at 
our command. It is upon these grounds that science 
first of all bases its demands for a rational, systematic, 
thorough, effective, physical culture. The present ex- 
traordinary interest in physical culture the world over, 
and the demand that it be made an essential part of the 
school curriculum is fully warranted. So far from being 
an evanescent fad or fashion, it is an absolute necessity 
for the well being, not only of the present generation but 
of generations to come. 


CURRENT EVENTS IN SCHOOL. 


KE. O. 
Intelligence, Chicago. 

Honest, intelligent citizenship is the one thing we must 
have in this nation. There is, perhaps, a tendency to ex- 
agerate the power of the school in developing this citizen- 
ship, yet all must concede that its power is exceedingly 
important. Girls and boys should be trained in the 
schools to the daties of citizenship. 

The schools teach civil government and the constitution, 
but this is not enough. The conviction is growing that 
our schools should do more to train their pupils for good 
citizenship. Educate citizens who will demand honest 
elections, look after the primaries, and say what they be- 
lieve in the convention and assembly hall. Give a right 
inclination, and a will determined to have the right. Edu- 
cate so that this will be an unconscious attitude of the 
mind. Give the trained power of discrimination which 
will candidly weigh the pro and the con, till it becomes a 
fashion to see the right and the best prevail. 

For this nothing is so good as the study of the questions 
of our own day. Nothing so broadens and vivifies the 
exercise of judgement. Opportunity is given for sifting 
and weighing matters of doubt. The past can not be 
understood except through the present; our own country 
can not be understood except through comparison with 
other lands. A knowledge of other lands and their in- 
stitutions is imperative for good citizenship in our own. 


The proper study of current events gives that much | 


ueeded habit of discriminating mechanically against the 


worthless, the sensational, and the demoralizing. The 
mind learns to attend unconsciously to the important and 
the valuable. The general public can not and will not 
support a free, wholesome sheet. They must have what 
is on a level with their intelligence and capacity, their 
low tastes and weak intellect. The public has nota ready 
vocabulary large enough to understand the discussion of 
the more important public questions. It cannot stand the 
actual mental labor. It is not in touch with the move- 
ment of advanced public thought, through the want of 
previous understanding and training. Give the boys and 
girls a good mental fiber and a taste which will enable 
them to appreciate and enjoy the higher sort of news- 
paper discussion, and then it will become possible to sup- 
port a newspaper which will appeal to their support. 

The power of gaining and retaining ideas by a single 
reading is cultivated by this study. No assignment of 
lessons by pages and sections is possible. The only way 
to study istoread. The wholesome effect of connecting 
school and home and the daily world is very great. The 
pupil discusses the same subjects in the school as his 
parents at home or in the oftice. He feels the pulse of 
the great outside world. 

The effect upon teachers is no less important. The 
teaching profession should be compelled to purge itself of 
the great disgrace which many of its members bring by 
their lamentable ignorance of current affairs. With it 
would come a new enjoyment and an increased hold upon 
the respect of the community. Its tendency would be to 
force teachers out of their oracular way, and to teach them 
caution in regard to dogmatic statements. Our normal 
schools and colleges should pay more attention to teaching 
in this line. 

The work of looking through the daily papers for the 
current events should not be put into the hands of pupils. 
They would be obliged to go through the entire paper, 
taking an amount of time that can not be spared. Much 
would be obtruded upon them, which should not be set 
before young people. It is the teacher’s work to pre- 
pare the bulletin of news, and to explain and interpret its 
significance. A mere tabular statement of happenings is 
without value. The teacher should by comment show the 
real meaning of the events, why it is that they are of 
importance to all the civilized world. 

The vocabulary of the children must be cultivated. 
There will be of necessity many words beyond them, but 
each should be fairly met each time it occurs till it grows 
into the child’s vocabalary. 

The greatest danger is from the strong partisanship of 
all Americans. The teacher must guard against offend- 
ing any party, and remember that the function of the 
schools is to make good, honest American citizens, who 
shall understand why parties exist and why they differ. 
Be a champion of nothing. 


Oris F. PresBrey, 
Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 

No man can be an ideal citizen who is not in close 
touch with the world in which he is living and familiar 
with its current topics of thought. Why then should the 
students in schools and colleges be confined to a curriculum 
which makes no provision for the study of political, social, 
financial, economic, and other important questions which 
will meet them in their majority long after the routine 
work of the school room is forgotten? The ordinary Eng- 
lish branches taught in our schools and the languages 
are important, but the study of current events, the dis- 
cussion of acknowledged facts and achievements in the 
material world, the growth of social and political science, 
the expansion of religious thought, the history of different 
nations and people, their trials, failures and successes, 
will furnish the student with a full equipment for the 
battle of life and the obligations of citizenship. There 
are thousand of students who have passed opt of the pub- 
lic and private schools and spent ten years in preparatory, 
collegiate and professional studies, who have graduated 
and entered upon life’s responsibilities with a very narrow 
range of intellectual vision, because the ordinary course 
of study failed to keep them constantly in touch with 
current events. 

This is an inteneely practical age,—the thoughts of 
to-day become the germinating power of new vital forces 


to-morrow. Every new question that arises, whether in 
politics, religion, or sociology, is subjected to the sharpest 


criticism. It is all important that the student should be 
so trained as to enlarge his vision and enable him to form 
opinions as a citizen, after a careful examination of all 
sides of every question. The student, whose reading is 
confined entirely to a party paper, will pass out of the 
school room into the world an ignorant partisan, while he 
who critically examines opposing views on every question, 
and weighs the arguments on all sides, will be ranked 
among intelligent patriots. There are many who believe 
that intense partisanship endangers the perpetuity of our 
national life. The educators of America have it in their 
power to avert and dispel all such threatening dangers by 
introducing into every school the study of Current Topics, 
and requiring every student to carefully examine and 
critically analyze all sides of every political and other 
controverted question. 

These millions in our schools and colleges are hungry 
readers. They are charmed and captivated by the current 
events noted in the daily press, and a careful inquiry as 
to the character and interest taken in such reading, would 
doubtless surprise many teachers and educators. 

The press is argus-eyed in its pursuit of current events. 
No new discovery in electricity, mechanics, science, or art, 
escapes its notice. It lays down at the hearth-stone of 
every home its printed pages, bearing the fruits of the 
indefatigable labors of its untiring agents, who explore 
every country, and learn its climate, resources, history 
and laws. There is no enterprise in our land or in the 
remotest portion of the globe, where these knights of the 
quill are not sent to search out its history and progress. 
Continents are crossed, ocean beds are fathomed by wires 
that pulsate with a language freighted with the on-moving 
currents of events in every land in the known world. 
The press is a vast text-book of current events ; a syllabus 
of the thoughts and experiences of all people ; an encyclo- 
pedia of their material growth and advancement, and a 
library filled with conceded facts and recorded achieve- 
ments. The press is the most influential text-book of 
the age, and in the home, which is the nation’s great uni- 
versity, there is none so wide in its scope of instruction, 
and so potential in shaping and molding public opinion, 
because it gathers the thoughts of the world and photo- 
graphs its current events, and discusses all questions grow- 
ing out of and attendant upon their occurence. 

Is it nottime to break down the barriers which now 
prevent the echolars in our schools and colleges from 
studying, with a keen intellectual relish, all these great 
questions so closely connectednot only with our own na- 
tional life but with the marvelous progress and material 
advancement of the whole world? ‘This great army of 
students in our schools and colleges should be kept in 
close touch with all current events during their entire 
course of study, that they may leave the school room and 
enter upon their life work with opinions that have been 
formed by the fullest discussion of all sides and views of 
every controverted question. What our nation needs in 
this, the four-hundreth anniversary of its discovery, is 
that its citizens should be fully educated and equipped to 
meet the great problems that are constantly arising, in 
such a way that the work done by the founders of this 
Republic, shall become more and more magnified, so that 
our country shall occupy the highest position among the 
nations of the earth. 


Principat R. H. Beaas, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The common school curriculum is already overcrowded, 
and farther additions should be made with caution, The 
school has but a small fraction of the child’s time, and 
the home must still bear the responsibility of a large part 
of the training. Children coming from unlike homes, 
though reciting in the same class, are wide apart in the 
amount and the character of general information they 
possess, and consequently wide apart as to the amouut 
and the character of that which they can assimilate, 
hence that which is of value to one may be worthless to 
others in same grade. 

We do not need to teach children to read newspapers 
and periodicals in order to insure that they will read in 
after years,—such reading is now practically universal. 
Indeed many careful observers claim that the habit of news- 
paper reading prevails to an injurious extent, displacing 
the more valuable literature preserved in books. 

Little can be claimed for the study of current events 
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on the ground of disciplinary value, while in some im- 
portant respects it is positively injurious. The mind 
should be trained to associate new acquisitions with related 
facts previously acquired, but this study fills the mind 
with unrelated and undigested facts, making such associa- 
tion impossible. Again, no power of the mind is of more 
value, or should be more assiduously cultivated, than that 
of sustained and consecrated attention ; but this study, by 
presenting a kaleidoscopic succession of subjects, weakens 
and impairs this power. 
As a means of storing the mind with information that 
shall have either practical or culture value, the study is 
worthless. Society demands that the man should know 
what is transpiring in the world, but makes no such de- 
mand upon the child. When we teach the boy the events 
of to-day, we store the mind of the future man with facts 
that have lost all interest to the world,—we give to the 
dead past prominence due only to the living present. 
‘The claim tbat this study will establish good habits in 
the choice of reading cannot be sustained, as the very 
nature of the subject matter presented almost necessarily 
begets a habit of desultory, aimless reading. A little 
may be done in the way of developing good taste as to 
the quality of the selections, but only a little. What one 
reads depends upon what he is, and one strong wholesome 
book will do more to mold the character, and develop a 
taste. for the best in literature, than tenfold as many 
pages from records of to-day. 


HOW CAN STATE LEGISLATION IMPROVE 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


Srare Supt. L. E. Wore, 
City of Jefferson, Mo. 

What is the best school territorial organization that our 
millions of expenditure shall not be invain? Is it our 
weak, irrational, independent school district organization ? 
A thousand times no. Shall it not rather be echool town- 
ship organizations composed of about nine independent 
school districts, as far as possible, formed around towns 
and villages as centers, the eight encircling schools to 
teach a common school course of study only; the central 
school to teach, in addition, a secondary course. Confine 
the tributary schools of the township to a common school 
course of study, teach in the central schools a secondary 
course of one or two years in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages, and of three or four years in the larger towns and 
cities, legislate the elementary work out of the state insti- 
tutions, and either legislate or frown it out of the colleges 
and academies, leaving nothing for the state universities 
except specialties and original investigations. No argu- 
ment is needed to prove that it is not profitable for a tax- 
payer to provide for teaching a common school course of 
study in the local district schools and in the state institu- 
tions also, and that it does not pay a parent to equander 
money on his sons and daughters at private and state in- 
stitutions before they are reasonably well equipped in the 
school work at their own homes, where board, lodging, 
and tuition are free. 

Shall the course of study be left to caprice and igno- 
rance, or shall it be conceived and shaped by a competent 
commission after mature deliberation? Shall the pupil 
be doomed to wrestle year after year with compound 
numbers, or shall the great metric system become the 
heritage of English speaking peoples? Shall we burden 
our courses of study with common fractions, proportion, 
arithmetical and geometrical progression, and the hare- 
and-hound problems, or shall we let the decimal system 
reign supreme’ Geography, and especially the geography 
of location and boundary, like Aaron’s rod, has devoured 
everything in sight. History is postponed to grades seven 
and eight, and vatural science to the distant high school. 
In a logical course of study the natural sciences would 
begin in the first year of the child’s school life and end in 
the last. History, in the form of folk-lore, fairy tale and 
legend, would begin in the first year and end in the last. 
Geography would be made to disgorge three fourths of 
its isolated contents. The fundamental truths in geog- 
raphy are, man on the one hand with his multiplied needs 
and nature on the other to supply those needs; man, 
through the magic of commerce, laying under tribute the 
occupations and productions of all individuals and climes. 
And then there in our delightful and logical system of 


fifty million different ways. Must the children’ of ;,the 
United States forever groan under this outrageous system ? 
Shall we have legislation upon text-books? Yes, until 
teachers can teach subjects with any and all text-books. 
Shall we have district, county, or state uniformity ? Shall 
this uniformity be attained through contract, state publi- 
cation, or district ownership? I do not know. These 
are all vexed and comparatively new questions, requiring 
clear heads and honest hearts. 

In every state legislation has intrasted the examination 
and licensing of teachers to authorities more or less com- 
petent, usually less. The examining authority should be 
a board and not an individual, the most competent and 
least subject to local pressure. A board composed of one 
local member,—the county commissioner or county super- 
intendent,—and of two or more able non-resident mem- 
bers,—the former as authority upon character and actual 
schoolroom work, and the latter (assisted by the former) 
upon scholarship and theoretical professional ability con- 
stitutes the most efficient examining authority. But to 
secure able non resident members costs money. Missouri 
secures them, without extra expense, by making the 
annual county institute boards of instractors also the 
examining and licensing boards. The institute boards in 
a month’s instruction are able to estimate all those finer 
qualities which go to make up the successful teacher,— 
tact, address, courtesy, persistence, self sacrifice,—these 
in addition to scholarship. 

Shall the construction of the schoolhouse be left to in- 
competence and rule-of-thumb, or shall it be constructed 
in accordance with the latest deliverances of architecture, 
pedagogy, and hygiene? Were plans and specifications 
furnished school officers by the state they would be fol- 
lowed in most cases without compulsion. 

Shall legislation provide for county supervision? Yes, 
unless we wish to violate the economic principles obtain. 
ing in all great business enterprises. What kind of super- 
vision shall legislation give us? Efficient supervision 
with a professional qualification, but without polities or 
religion. 

But when will these reforms, or such of them as com 

mend themselves to the thoughtful world, be inaugurated / 
Not soon, if state associations still continue to beat the old 
straw of schoolroom methods aud glittering generalities. 
In the reasonably near future, it is hoped, if state asso- 
ciations learn their high mission to inaugurate and push 
forward educational reforms through committees and com- 
missions. While the necessity for reforms exists at the 
bottom, their inauguration must begin at the top with state 
and national associations, with commissions, with legis. 
latures. 


State Super. D. J. WAuLER, JR., 
Harrisburg, Penn, 

The question indicates that legislation is not regarded 
as a catholicon. Its efficiency depends upon the approval 
of the people. This approval will depend upon the adap- 
tation of the legislation to the needs of the community, 
which can only be secured when there is accorded a large 
measure of local control. 

Legislation can improve a school system when it does 
not interfere with this principle. It can improve a system 
by a liberal general appropriation distributed so as to 
secure the length of the school term, the standard for 
teachers, the teaching of at least certain subjects, and a 
stirring of public interest by means of educational meet- 
ings. It can improve a school system by providing 
authoritative supervision by specialists in connection with 
local control. This is the Pennsylvania answer, and she 
shows her faith by the distribution of $5,000,000 annually. 


Supt. W. H. AnpErson, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Since the free school system is a creature of the law, an 
offspring of legislation, it is quite natural and proper that 
we should look to our legislators with great expectations. 
The object of the state in incurring the expenses of the 
free schools is to fit the pupils for good citizenship. The 
object is not secured as it should be unless pupils are 
“ thoroughly furnished for every good work ” of school. 

In a great measure the cost of text-books comes out of 
the same pockets whether bought by the school officers or 


orthography by which the word soissore can be spelled 


the individual patrons of the school. In the aggregate 


there would be a great saving because the books would be 
bought at a lower price when bought in large quantities, 
and would be better taken care of than when held as the 
personal property of the pupil, giving him, in his opinion, 
an unquestioned right to destroy. 

Each school should be a home for one teacher, and 
should afford him a way of supporting himself and family, 
In many instances it is almost impossible for the teacher 
to find a boarding place, and must often board at a place 
remote from the schoolhouse. To obviate this there should 
be a comfortable house and two or three acres of ground 
belonging to each country school, just as a parsonage 
often belongs to achurch. A part of these grounds should 
be planted in fruit and part of it left for a garden. In 
case the teacher is unmarried he or she should be provided 
with board by such tenant as is allowed to occupy the 
premises belonging to the school. Much change is very 
objectionable and quite a hinderance to the successful 
operation of the system. A faulty law well understood 
and well executed is better than so many changes, that 
by the time school officers and teachers learn what the 
law actually is it becomes something else. The efficiency 
of the school system in any state depends not only on 
what legislation does for it, but, in addition to this, by 
how well it is let alone by legislative bodies. 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE IN RELATION 
TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Surr. AnprEw S. Draper. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is a good thing to put a kindergarten into every 

school system, so far as this is practicable. We must de- 
cide how far itis practicable. The public will not sustain 
the kindergarten unless it can stand the best of practice 
and prove it is worth all it costs. 
We cannot emphasis too much the fact that the Ameri- 
can educational system is weaker at the bottom than 
anywhere else. The poorest teachers are where we ought 
to have the best ones, in the primary schools. If there is 
any educational movement we ought to have, it isa de- 
cided movement for strengthening and developing the 
most elementary work, putting it upon a purely scientific 
basis. 

The old idea was that we were to teach pupils what 
and how toremember. Now we are teaching them how 
to act upon their own account. This training begins back 
of the alphabet and the book and independent of either. 
Unless the schools give this training they will never meet 
the necessities of the new system. The corner stone of 
the new system of education is the habit of original in- 
vestigation. This habit is never so well acquired as it 
might be unless the child begins in the kindergarten, 
where he is taught to observe things, to see and use the 
things about him in nature. 

The boys who have spent their time doing things are 
the ones who have succeeded in life. They have more 
aptness and mental strength. The essential basis of the 
kindergarten is that children are set to doing things. 
There is more industrial training, more development of 
the mechanic instinct in the kindergarten straw work than 
there is in trying to plane boards. 

The importance of shortening the publie school course 
is manifesting itself to all. We are not going to keep our 
boys and girls at school till they are fifteen years old for 
the sake of giving them elementary studies, when the 
kindergarten would gain for them two or three years at 
the beginning, besides promoting their ability to perform 
the remaining work more rapidly. 

We must look to the kindergarten for the strongly 
developed, widely diffused artistic spirit which our pe 
ple need. The spirit of the kindergarten fosters and 
develops the true, national moral sense, which takes caré 
of itself later on. This spirit is needed thoroughout our 
whole public school system. Even a trained kindergartnet 
can hardly describe it. It must be caught, as it exists in 
the admirable little book about children by Miss Eliz 
beth Harrison of Chicago. 

If the kindergarten is a matter of consequence to our 
system, the public will not allow the cost to interfere with 
attaching it to the public school system. The great dam 
ger is that its friends will make it more costly than need 


A Authorities and public can never be expected to far 
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The teachers must be ready to work as long as other 
teachers for the same salary. You never will get kinder- 
garten work introduced by agitation. The only means 
which can ever succeed is state legislation. Reduce the 
school age, authorize the use of public money for the pur- 
pose, and thus give the moral authorization of the state 
which Jocal authorities will at once seize and act upon. 
Secure these means by the united, persistent influence of 
all who have the good of the schools at heart. Do not 
adopt a course calculated to frighten in advance those who 
hold directly the control of school funds. 


the proceedings of all or any of the Congresses may be 
obtained by any other person at cost. 

The dates for all the various Congresses have not yet 
been definitely fixed, but the list, as it now stands, subject 
perhaps to some slight changes, is as follows: 

May 15, World’s Congress of Representative Women. 
May 22, Public Press Congress. May 29, Medical Con- 
gresses. June 5, Temperance Congresses. June 12, 
Congresses of Moral and Social Reform. June 19, Con- 
gresses in the Department of Commerce and Finance, 
including Banking, Boards of Trade, Water Commerce, 


patriotic statesman ; the twentieth century must be above 
all the age of the patriotic school-master. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPOISE. 


Mrs. Francis W. Leiter, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Three specialists bid for the education of the child,— 
the physicalist, the metaphysician, and the moralist. 
These three systems are simply parts of the great whole. 


They should together constitute the sum and substance of 
education. 

The psycho-physicalist regards the physical and spirit- 
ual linked together in the bond that recognizes the mys- 
terious touch of the divine hand. To sum up a great 
matter briefly, the body is the medium of commuication 
between the soul and the material world. 

The marked unflolding of the intellectual power during 
the years of natural growth of the body, and its progress 
on through life, if under favorable physical conditions, 
together with the gradual closing in of this developed 
power during the period when physical force is abating 
demonstrates two facts : 

1. All soul-power in the individual has a physical 
basis upon which it rests absolutely in this material 
world. 2. The greatest success of soul-power is insep- 
arably convected with the welfare of man’s physical 
existence. 

With these premises it is easy to conclude that any 
system of education designed to develop the highest pos- 
sibilities of the individual should provide for both physical 
and mental discipline. Prominent educators have long 
recognized the lack of physical training. The public 
school system originated at a time when the demands of 
pioneer life gave active employment to the majority of 
the people, producing such vigor as is not found in these 
days. With increasing population and tendency to col- 
lect in centers, the manner of living and means of secur- 
ing a livelihood have materially changed. The occupa- 
tions of the people, as a rule, do little to make them 
hardy ; while the one-sided discipline of the schoolroom 
under these changed conditions of life, is giving rise to 
many forms of nervous disease, with other consequences 
resulting from an unbalanced education. 

Under systematic drill, there is reason to believe the 
possibilities of the body may be made to keep pace with 
intellectual progress, so that, under ordinary circum- 
stances the graduate should step from school life in better 
health than her condition perhaps indicated at the begin- 
ning of the course. 

The average American does not even know how to 
rest, which is one of nature’s laws persistently violated ; 
still less does he know how to economize vitality. After 
discipline for health and strength should come training 
for action and training forrest. The power to act should 
be balanced by the power to relax, letting go the hold. 
Under physical tuition as it operates to-day, the will is 
brought to bear in producing action ; but not so marked 
is the discipline of withdrawing the power. This apply- 
ing and withdrawing energy disciplines the will and adds 
to power of concentration. 

The absence of specific training to conserve nerve 
force accounts for much that is detrimental to both pupil 
and teacher in the public school system. When pupils 
learn how to concentrate the mind during study, with 
power to fully relax this mental effort when in recreation, 
there will be less cause for complaint about the heavy 
demands of school and the strain of examinations. 

It is worry, rather than work, that sends pupils into 
the condition of sleepless nights, feverish pulse, and 
parched lips, with an inclination to study long past the 
period when the mind can receive clear-cut impressions. 
Education, as the summing up of possibilities, should 
mean: 1. Developed and trained physical force; 2. De- 
veloped and trained intellectual force ; 3. Developed and 
applied moral force, adjusting the individual properly in 
his relation to God and man. 

In raising a human being to the highest possible stand- 
ard we recognize the adjustment of disciplined intellect 
and disciplined moral force, with will-power as the con- 
necting lever, resting upon the fulcrum of perfected 
bodily conditions. This, the acquired result of systematic 
somprehensive education, is equipoise. 


Railway Commerce, Insurance, Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, and kindred Organizations. June 29, Musical 
Congresses. July 3, Literature and Science. July 13, 
Education. August 1, Engineering. August 7, Con- 
gresses in the Department of Art, including Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Photographic Art, ete. August 14, 
Government, including Law Reform, Patents, Political 
Science, Government of Cities, Arbitration and Peace. 
August 21, Dentistry and Pharmacy. September, Reli- 
gion, Missions, Evangelical Alliance and Kindred Organ- 
izatione, Sunday Rest. October, Labor, Public Health, 
Agriculture. 


THE WORLD’S CONGRESSES OF 1893. 


Hon. C. C. Bonney, 
Pres. World’s Congress Auxiliary. 


The World’s Congresses of 1893 are planned to con- 
stitute a World’s Summer University, in which may be 
studied the progress of mankind in ali departments of 
civilized life. 

The primary idea of the World’s Congress scheme was 
to arrange an opportunity for those leaders of mankind 
who would naturally attend the exposition, to form the 
aquaintanee of each other, and strengthen their mutual 
interests. This was followed by a determination to 
secure the attendance of as large a number of such lead- 
ers as practicable, and this soon developed into a purpose 
to erown the whole work by a series of harmonious and 
closely connected World’s Congresses in which the prog- 
ress of mankind down to the year 1893 should be set 
forth, and in connection with which should be presented 
a graphic and comprehensive statement of the living 
questions of the day pending in each department. In 
order to perpetuate and enlarge the benefits of such a 
series of congresses, it is now proposed to form at their 
conclusion a series of world-wide fraternities, to promote 
the dominence of the intellectual and moral forces of 
civilization throughout the world. 

The working organization of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary consists of local committees having in charge 
: % the details of the arrangements for the several congresses. 
To each of these committees is adjoined an advisory 

council, consisting of persons eminent in the particular 
work involved, and selected from various countries 
throughout the world. There is also a general, honorary, 
and corresponding membership of the auxiliary. 

As the active participation of existing learned societies 
and institations throughout the world is earnestly desired, 
all such societies and institutions are most cordially in- 
vited to appoint committees of codéperation to actively co- 
operate with the World’s Congress committees and coun- 
cils in making the arrangements for the several con- 
gresses. The World’s Congress Auxiliary also invites 
the free suggestions of persons interested throughout the 
world before the making of any fixed program on the 
following points : 

The themes which will be most useful to consider ; the 
persons by whom such themes may be most advan- 
tageously presented ; and the means of proceeding by 
which a given congress may be made most successful. 
Such suggestions should be sent at once to the secretary 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary at Chicago, in order 
that they may be utilized in making the program im- 
mediately after the present summer vacation. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary, as thus far organized 
consists of sixteen departments, and more than one hun- 
dren general divisions in which congresses are to be held. 
The practicability of holding so large a number of con- 
gresses during the exposition season is manifest when it 
is known that the World’s Congress Art Palace, which 
will be devoted exclusively to the purposes of the World’s 
Congresses during the exposition season, will contain two 
large audience rooms capable of seating thirty-five han- 
dred persons each, and nearly thirty smaller rooms, which 

7 will have a seating capacity of from three hundred to 
seven hundred persons each, thus making it practicable to 
hold, if neccessary, no less than six large meetings on a 
given day, and more than twenty simultaneous sessions 
of the sections of a given department. 

It is expected that the proceedings of all the Congress- 
es will be published in a suitable form and distributed by 
the Government of the United States to Foreign Govern- 
ments, Libraries, and other Public Institutions, and that 


AMERICANISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Francis 
The Youth’s Companion. 

The rising tide of American sentiment is to be hailed 
with delight ; for there was enough need of real American 
spirit after the long period of indifference and self-depre- 
ciation which followed the ardors of the war. This new 
Americanism is to be deepened till it shall have force 
enough to carry the vast immigrant population pouring 
upon us. True Americanism is devotion to the highest 
interests of America. It is therefore not national con 
ceit, nor national bumptiousness, nor national] selfishness. 
America bas climbed beyond these semi-civilized qualities, 
and stands as a protest against them among the nations. 
The real Americanism is more than exultation over space 
and numerousness ; it is recognition that America is an- 
other name for Opportunity ; op; ortunity for the realiza- 
tion of justice ; opportunity for the free use ofall native 
powers ; opportunity for the rounded development of every 
individual. Americanism also means the sense that Am- 
erican rights involve duties; the duty of each citizen to 
see that self-government is not a farce, but a truth; the 
duty to base legislation on moral principle ; the duty +o 
make America the mighty friend to all nations. 

The public school is the place where this Americanism 
can be taught. Theschool master must recognize him- 
self as directly responsible for good citizenship. It is in 
his power to accomplish the real natu ralization of foreign- 
ers, and to make the next generation acquainted with 
the specific duties of the American citizen. A definite 
line of patriotic training in the schools is essential. In- 
struction in civies, in all the grades, adapted to all the 
ages, is demanded. But this will be futile unless ac- 
companied by object lessons which appeal to the imagina- 
tion and stir enthusiasm. Here is the advantage of the 
school flag as a means of culture. The approaching cele- 
bration of Columbus Day by the millions of Public 
School pupils of America will furnish a prodigious im- 
pulse to the cultivation of intelligent patriotism. To this 
end the nation ought to pause in its work, and on Colum- 
bus Day give to the Public School of America the en- 
couraging attention it needs as the training school of 
future citizens. These efforts should be followed up in 
every school by the formation of lyceums, under the 
direction of the teacher, where the question of political 
science, and most of all, the local issues of the town or 
city, can be fairly discussed. Class-room civics need all 
the inspiration which these outside popular lyceums, mock 
town-meetings, imitation congresses, can give if the next 
generation is to furnish a new race of statesmen. 

The state fosters the school ; it is the school’s business 
to make for the state a substantial bottom of citizenship. 
The school-master has the political opportunity of the 
future. He is the man to look after the politicians. All 
the centuries have been praising the patriotic soldier, the 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, AUG, 18, 92 


Be what you seek to have the pupils become. 
MAKE teaching something more than an occupation. 
Be loyal to good text-books, but be not a slave thereto. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and institutes have been much better 
attended in 1892 than ever before. 


Txink keenly, independently, courageously upon the 
live educational questions of the day. 


ALL honor to the teachers of the ungraded rural school 
for theirs is the smallest pay, the most difficult work and 
the greatest responsibility ! 


TrAcHERS' bureaus have been the means of adding 
more to the salaries of teachers than ever before. They 
are among the best friends of the best teachers. 


Tue school year 1892-3 should be far ahead of any 
previous year in the quantity and quality of work done. 
Will you see to it that you do your part thereof? 


Physical exercises are now indispensable in every 
school, but there is a world-wide difference between exer- 
cises based upon a science and those that are merely 
pretty.” 


Keer out of dovrs as much as is practicable in Septem- 
ber and October. It is serious matter, after lying in the 
hammock for several hours a day in idleness to stay in- 
doors and work. 


An Expert Stupy or Experts.—America needs no 
one thing more educationally than she needs an expert 
study of the expert work of other lands. The best move 
yet taken in this direction was by the American Bankers’ 
Associat.on at the recent meeting at New Orleans, when 
it arranged, through a committee, for Dr. Edmund J. 
James of the Whaiton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania to investigate the methods pursued in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Italy for the training of 


Mr. Atpricu.— Mr. George I. Aldrich, whose por- 
trait appears in this issue, is at present superintendent of 
schools in Newton, Mass., and is supervisor - elect of 
Boston. He made his reputation as superintendent of 
schools in Quincy where he remained for several years. 
He is also a member of the State Board of Education and 
one of the most efficient educational lecturers in New 
England. For skill in supervising, for discrimination in 
estimating essentials in program making, for discernment 
in dealing with teachers he easily takes front rank. 
Should he decline the Boston supervisorship, as is 
rumored may be the case, it will be a misfortune to the 
city, there being a special need of the qualifications 
which he possesses to an eminent degree. The Newton 
school board will pay him an unprecedented compliment if 
it makes the salary in that suburban city the same as that 
offered by Boston. It is the old, old story, “ every body 
wants ‘the man at the top,’ and anybody can afford to 
pay him his price.” 


Barrie Cuarts.—In answer to an inquirer we would 
say that the plan proposed by Congressman Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts is for the United States govern- 
ment to cause to be prepared, through the Secretary of 
War, a series of maps and charts such as would be best 
suited to general use in the public schools, “ showing the 
location of all principal engagements on land and sea 
during the Civil War.” The spirit of the resolution is 
admirable, and the chances are in favor of its working 
well in practice, but its critics raise several questions : 
Will it magnify the already strained relations between 
the North and South?” “ Will it establish a bad prece- 
dent for the general government to supply valuable and 
expensive material to a third of a million schools?” ‘Will 
they be sent for and used with that unanimity to warrant 
the initial outlay ?”’ ‘ Will they be wisely used, or will 
they go upon the upper shelf as so many documents do?” 
These are legitimate questions, it seems to us that a 
second thought would convince any one that the advan- 
tages far outweigh the disadvantages. Wise teachers 
would never inflame the sectional spirit ; the general gov- 
ernment ought to do more and more for the schools; if 
they are not very generally sent for it will be time to ask, 
with much seriousness, ‘‘ Why are they not?” If they 
go into inocuous desuetude when sent for, the teacher 
who is responsible will very likely accompany them. 


THE ST. PAUL CUT. 


St. Paul has had about all the educational excitement 
the past few months that she needs for the good of her 
reputation, but she bids for even greater notoriety, this 
time through a cut of $43,900 from the salaries of the 
teachers, and the abolition of the kindergarten system. 
Principals have their salaries reduced from $2,000 to 
$1,500. Thesalary of no teacher receiving less than 
$80.00 per month is to be affected. Let it be said to the 
credit of the school board that its members are not only not a 
party to this but are opposing it vigorously, even threat- 
ening to resign if their protest in unheeded. The cause 
of this severe treatment of the teachers is the arbitrary 
action of the city council which in that city seems to have 
it in its power to cripple the schools indefinitely in de- 
fiance of the school board. It is time somebody looked 
after that phase of the educational limitations of that 
city. It will be the worst case we have known in 
America in modern times if this program is carried out. 
The Northwest will not permanently allow such high 
handed outrage as this. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall has made the most thorough 
and satisfactory study of the recent progress in edu- 
cation of any American, probably, and the view he gives 
thereof is encouraging. Within twenty-five years Japan 
has had its first educational awakening, and already she 
sends 300 native students annually to the best educational 
institutions of other countries; she has already 26,000 
schools, of which 29 are preparatory schools. The Yedo 


young men for mercantile life. His report, which will be 
exhaustive, will be ready by September 7 for the meeting 
of the A. B. A., at San Francisco. 


jeremy would do credit to any country. In China 
j there is a low range of private schools in which the gov- 
ernment bas no direct interest. All children must be first 


trained in these schools, after which they receive a state 
examination, and the successful competitors receive a de. 
gree corresponding to our A.B. Only one per cent. pass, 
The examination lasts 36 hours, and not infrequently one 
dies from the strain. After further study they compete 
for a second degree similar to our A.M., and about the 
same per cent. of these pass. The third examination is 
for a degree that corresponds to our LL.D., and about one 
in 33 pass. The fourth course yields a degree like our 
F.R.S. Once in three years a single student rec’ ives this 
honor, and the glory attending the appointment transcends 
the glory of the Olympic games. 

In India the modern influences asserted themselves in 
1854, and there are large state universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras. The finest native university is at 
Laboa. In Arabia the greatest contribution to education 
was in the Middle Ages. Russia had her educational 
awakening from 1866-76. All lower education is still 
in the hands of the clergy. There is a large university 
at Tomsk, Siberia, and a museum of pedagogy at St. 
Petersburg. Her military schools are second only to 
those of Germany. 

Chile and Argentine Republic have the best schools in 
South America. Half the childrea of the continent are 
in school. There are in the continent two universities, 
fifteen colleges, and 500 schools. France has 26,000 
school buildings and one of the best systems of normal 
schools in the world. The greatest recent higher educa 
tional event in England is the new Albert University at 
London, which has just been completed at a cost of 
$15,000,000. 

In America President Hall has the highest praise for 
Johns Hopkins, which “sets the pace in education,” and 
he says what the JouRNAL has said all along, that the 
new Leland Stanford Jr. University “is doing a stu- 
pendous work.” 


HISTORY OF THE N. #. A. 


In August, 1857, a few, very few, men met in Phila- 
delphia and organized the National Teacher’s Association 
in response to a circular letter sent out the year before by 
men largely from New York and Massachusetts, inviting 
‘‘ all practical teachers in the North, the South, the East, 
and the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort 
to promote the general welfare uf our country by concen- 
trating the wisdom and power of numerous minds, and 
by distributing among all the accumulated experiences of 
all, who are willing to devote their energies and their 
means to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefal- 
ness of their calling.” 

The first meeting was at Cincinnati in 1858. In 1870 
at the Cleveland meeting the name was changed to the 
National Educational Association. The original call of 
1856 was prepared by D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, the 
president of the state association, at the suggestion of T. 
W. Valentine, president of the New York association. 
James L. Enos of Iowa, was the chairman, and William 
E. Sheldon of Massachusetts was secretary of the Phila- 
delphia meeting. The officers elected for the first meet- 
ing, Cincinnati 1858, were Zalmon Richards president, 
and J. W. Buckley of New York secretary. The first 
vice president was T. W. Valentine, the first counsellor, 
W. E. Sheldon. The Association was incorporated July 
14, 1885, N. A. Calkins, John Eaton, and Zalmon 
Richards incorporators. 

In the thirty meetings of the association there have 
been formal addresses by 516 different people. Of these 
363 have spoken but once each; 71 twice; 34 three 
times ; 21 four times ; 27 more than four times. Of the 
latter Dr. W. T. Harris has the lead by far, having been 
upon the program forty-four times. Next is William E. 
Sheldon, fourteen times, E. E. White and Zalmon 
Richards thirteen each. Of the 516, 70 were wome?- 
Of these four spoke three times and fourteen twice, the 
remaining fifty-two spoke but once each. 

The presidents have been Zalmon Richards, ’58 ; A- J: 
Rickoff, ; J. W. Buckley, ’60; J. D. Philbrick, 
W. H. Wells, ’64; L. S. Green, 65; J. P. Wickersham, 
66; J. M. Gregory, 68; L. Van Bokelen, ’69; D. B. 
Hagar, J. L. Pickard, 71; E. E. White, 
G. Northrop, S. H. White, "74; W. T. Harris 
75; W. F. Phelps, M. A. Newell, Jobo 


Hancock, '79; J. O. Wilson, 80; J. H. Smart, 
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Gustavus Orr, 82; Eli T. Toppan, ’83; T. W. Bicknell, 
84; F. L Soldan, 85; N. A. Calkins, 86; W. E. Shel- 
don, ‘87; Aaron Gove, 88; A. P. Marble, ’89; J. H 
Canfield, ‘90; W. R Garrett, 91; E. H. Cook, 92; A. 
G. Lane, ‘93. W. D. Henkle of Ohio and William E. 
Sheldon were each secretary five years; S. H. White 
and J. H. Canfield three years each; J. W. Buckley, A. 
P. Mayole, W. E. Crosby, two years each. The follow- 
iag seeretarys have never been president, J. Cruikshank, 
D. N. Camp, W. E. Crosby, W. D. Henkle, W. R. 
Abbot, H. S. Tarbell, and R. W. Stevenson. 

The association has met four times at Saratoga 
Springs, Chicago and Nashville twic&, and once each at 
Cincinnati, Washington, Buffalo, Ogdensburg, Harris- 
burg, Indianapolis, Trenton, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston. 
Elmira, Detroit, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Louisville, Phil- 
adelphia, Chautauqua, Atlanta, Madison, Topeka, San 
Francisco. Nashville, St. Paul, Toronto. It has met in 
New York State eight times or nearly one fourth the 
time, in New England once; in Pensylvania, Ohio, and 
Minnesota, twice; in the South four times; beyord the 
Missouri twice. 

The Chicago meeting was by far the largest, the 
San Francisco was second, the Toronto third, and the St. 
Paul meeting the fourth largest. 

Cf the presidents Massachusetts has furnished five, 
Ohio and Iilinois four; New York three; Missouri, 
Marylaud, District of Columbia, two; Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Georgia, Colorado, Kansas, and Tennessee one 
each, 

The almost endless variety of subjects treated in the 
thirty years are classified in thirty-four groups, Ameri- 
can Public Education, 50 addresses upon various sub 
topics; Graded Schools, 3; Ungraded, 7; Compulsory 
Education, 2; Culture in Schools, 11; Current Critics, 
8; Denominational Schools, 4; Drawing, 40; Sectional 
Interests, 24. Foreign, 9; Education and Crime, 6; 
Primary, 27 ; Higher Education, 75 ; Kindergarten, 27 ; 
Manual Training, 48 ; Methods, 20; Morals, 16; Music, 
30; Natural History, 8; National Aid, 14; Normal 
Schools, 56; Pedagogy, 24; Race, 7; Attendance, 1; 
Discipline, 1 ; Supervision, 10; Ventilation, 2; Curricu- 
lum, 18; Examinations, 4; Spelling Reform, 7 ; Teach- 
ers’ Examinations, 5; Text Books, 9; Women in Ed- 
ucation, 3. 

By much labor we have studied out these facts from 
the recently issued “‘ History of the N. E. A.” by Zal- 
mon Richards which contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing material. Evéry teacher should own it. It costs 
but a quarter. Send to the author, 450 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


St. Paul is priding iteélf not a little upon the fact that it has 
boldly declared that hereafter women shall receive the same pay 
for the same kind of work as men. 

Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,’’ New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, remains after half a century the best single 
professional classic for teachers ever pablished in America. 

The Harvard Summer School has been a success this year. 
There were nineteen courses, but no was allowed to take more than 
one, except the course in pbysiology which all were supposed to 
take, 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s School of Higher Pedagogy was saccess- 
fal beyond the highest expectation of its friends. It presented in 
review all the work with which Dr. Hall has been experimenting 
the past fifteen years. 

Professor Crombie, who has gone from the Minneapolis high 
school to the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, is well «quipped for his 
new work. He is certain to maintain the high standard of this in- 
stitution of national renown. 

We made a singular omission of the name of State Superinten- 
dent T. B. Stockwell of Rhode Island in connection with the 
American Institate of Instraction at Narragansett Pier. He was 
not only present but practically omn‘present, leaving nothing un- 
done that could contribute to the success of the meeting. 

*‘Sehool Discipline,’ the monograph written for the United 
States Bureau of Education by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., has been 
called for by more people and distributed more extensively than 
any other document ever published by the Department of Educa- 
tion,—more than 100,000 copies baving been issued. 

President J. E. Bradley, the new leader of the Jacksonville (Ill.) 
College, is admirably equipped for his work. He has rare admin- 


istrative skill and much successfal experience. At Albany he had 
one of the best high schools in the country, and at Minneapolis, 
under his leadership the high school of the city had a growth never 


before equaled, we think, in the all round development of a sys- 

tem. He is upon the board of trustees of Williams College, also of 

Carlton College. The college to which he goes is one of the most 

coda promising in the country. Institation and man are well 
en 


President J. G. Schuman who has lately come upon the throne at 
Cornell is a man of rare promise. He declined the presidency of 
the University of California to accept that of Cornell, where in the 
chair of philosophy he has made his scholastic reputation. He is a 
native of Prince Edward Island. He was thrown upon his own 
resources at thirteen years of age, beginning life as a clerk in a 
village store. He won a government scholarship and by means of 
prizes won for scholarship in Prince of Wales College and Acadia 
College he was able to prosecute his studies farther in London and 
Edinburgh. He was always winning prizes, taking one of $1,000 
over seventy competitors. He bas written mach and well on phi- 
losophy and has won honors upon the lecture platform. He takes 
rank ss once with Eliot, Dwight, Low, Harper, Hyde, Pepper, 
Gates, Jordan, and Carter. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
The maid, as by the papers doth appear 
Whom fifty thousand doléars 
To test Lothario’s passion, simply said : 
‘* Forego the weed before we go to wed, 
For smoke take flame; I’il be that flame’s bright fanner ; 
To have your Anna, give up your Havanna.”’ 
Bat he, when thus she brought him to the scratch, 
Lit his cigar, and threw away the match. 


MUCH AT STAKE, 
There is often considerable at stake when a faction organizes a 
ramp. 
WELL ACQUAINTED. 

‘* Are you pretty well acquainted with your mother tongue, my 
boy ?”’ asked the school teacher of the new scholar. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
ae the lad timidly; ‘‘ ma jaws me a good deal, sir.’’— The 

VERY CORRECT. 

New York Girl: 1 suppose you are familiar with Browning. 
Miss Bostonne ? 
Boston Girl; Excuse me; I am never familiar with anybody. 


PRECOCIOUS. 
Tommy: Grandpa, do you remember Daniel Webster ?”’ 
Grandpa: Oh. yes, my child; I remember him very distinctly. 
A pane, ‘*Grandpa, you are a good deal older than I am, 
ain’t you ?’’ ‘* Yes, indeed.’’ ‘* How much older mast I grow to 
remember George Washington ?’’—Tezas Siftings. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Tis not one day nor a noble deed 

That makes a life that is noble and grand, 
But the little things that it patience takes 

To do, and to be, and to understand. 

Mra. Richmond Ritchie’s next book is to be the life of Elizabeth 
Fry. 

Mre. Humphry Ward is said to be hard at work upon a new 
novel. 

Comtesse de Martel, better known by her nom de plume ‘‘ Gyp,’’ 
is a great-niece of Mirabeau. 

The Arnold Arboretum of Harvard contains a specimen of every 
tree, shrub, and vine that will grow in the New England climate. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, has been a second 
time granted an annual pension of $450 by the Storthing. It is 
said he will accept the pension. 

The new University of Chicago has already 145 applicants for 
fellowships next year and forty-seven fellowships have been 
granted ; five of them to women. 

The little ten-year-old daughter of Professor Hudson has created 
a great surprise in Kogland. She has re-written the book of Euclid, 
added original examples, and proved every one of her propositions. 

Under one hundred and twenty of the will reported during last 
year in this country the bequests for religious, educational and 
charitable purposes have amounted to about seven million dollars. 

** And who is this ’olmes you're talking about ?”’ said a visiting 
Englishman, hearing several references to the Autocrat.” I’ve 
’eard of that ’olmes,—wrote something about taking breakfast in 
bed, didn’t he ?”’ 

Oar pension rolls still bear the names of nineteen widows of 
Revolutionary soldiers. Twenty years ago there were twenty-seven 
of them Those now living were married when quite young to old 
men. Two of these widows are one hundred years old; the 
youngest is seventy-four. 

It is said that the edelweiss has been almost exterminated in ite 
native home among the Alps. In one or two of the cantons the 
government has interfered to save the persecuted plant and has set 
a fine on the placking of its beantiful white, fluffy flowers. 

‘*T have never,’’ writes Whittier toan English correspondent, 
‘* desired or hoped to found a school of poetry, nor even written 
with the definite object of influencing others to follow my example : 
I have only written as the spirit came and went, often unable to 
give utterance to the best poems that were in my haart, the utterance 
being holden; but it has been the crowning joy of a prolonged 


old age that my life has not been entirely valueless, and that I 
have been allowed to see the end of slavery in my country.’ 
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THE HARMONY BETWEEN CONTROL AND 
SPONTANEITY. 

Inspector James L. Huauss, 

Toronto. 

The child should never be conscious of the restraint of 

external control. ‘The assertion of the personal will of 

the teacher inevitably leads to conflict and conscious re- 

sistance on the part of the child. Self control develops 

in the same way as all other powers of self expression or 

self direction,—by regular and progressive exercise. ‘The 

child should be led to feel his individual responsibility as 

early as as possible, and allowed to direct his own powers 

towards the accomplishment of his own purposes, limited 

by the law defining the rights of others. 

It is utterly degrading to give pupils the idea that 
they are naturally expected to do wrong, and that the 
teacher’s constant duty is to check their natural tenden- 
cies. Boys like to do good,—not to be lectured about 
doing good,—better than to do evil. The wise teacher is 
never saddened by the exhibition of strength and force 
by a child, even if they are manifested in selfish forms. 
The child with most power for evil should become the 
strongest angel with wise training. The teacher’s skill is 
shown by transforming power, not by destroying it. 

All control is wrong that attempts to fetter a child 
with a man’s thoughts, a man’s motives, or a man’s creed. 
You may injure a child morally by stopping his play 
with the sands on the seashore, his ramble among the 
flowers, or his apparently idle dream as he lies looking at 
the clouds, to force him to listen to religious exercises he 
does not understand. You cannot force maturity on a 
child in feeling, motive, thought, or action, without mak- 
ing him a hypocrite, and you can make nothing worse 
out of him. The darkest hour in a child’s life is the 
hour when it draws a curtain over the windows of its 
heart to shut out mother or teacher, and deceit usurps 
the place of honest frankness. 

The truest educational progress of the ages has been 
towards harmony between control and spontaneity, guid- 
ance and freedom, obediencé and independence, submis- 
sion and liberty. Freedom is the only basis broad 
enough for a system of education. 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 
Prin. George E. Harpy, 
New York, 

Fifty years ago an educational doctrine that was not 
altogether new on the other side of the water, came to be 
preached in this country. ‘“ Let us build more schools and 
educate the people ; then will vice be restrained and virtue 
promoted. Educate, only educate enough, and we will 
transform the criminal and eradicate vice. Through the 
schools we will teach mankind to control their passions 
and develop their virtues.” Such were some of the 
ringing phrases that Horace Mann and his followers ad 
dressed to the multitude, and the multitude was not slow 
to respond. Ina short while our country became dotted 
with schoolhouses ; the schoolmaster went abroad through- 
out the land, where he has been ever since. Statesmen 
have eulogized the public school as the palladium of our 
liberties, and clergymen have depicted the many bless- 
ings flowing from our schools as second only to the divine 
fruits of the gospel itself; and multitudes have come to 
regard the schools in the light of a fetich, under the 
potent spell of whose mysterious influence nothing of evil 
can thrive or prosper. ‘Two generations have grown up 
to maturity since Mr. Mann uttered these prophecies, but 
the golden age has not yet arrived, nor are there any 
signs of its immediate advent. On the contrary, critics 
have arisen who declare that popular education has had 
no deterrent effect on either public or private morality. 

It is clear that our scheme of education does not culti- 
vate the moral faculty in man which is the basis of char- 
acter ; and character is the true end of education. How 
can we, under our present limitations, set to work to 
build up character? Only through literature in which 
moral teaching can be presented and the child taught the 
lesson of virtue by precept and example. Our modern 
graded reader is a failure on account of its trivial, com- 
monplace reading matter. The study of real literature 
should be substituted at once for all graded reading 


books, and the child should read good literature as soon 
as he has acquired the power to read, namely, when he 


has completed the primer, 
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THE DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 


Aside from the misunderstanding occasioned by a total absence of 
the elected officers of the department of Higher Education, the 
department meetings at Saratoga were, both in attendance and in 
value, up to the average of National meetings. In several caces 
meetings of very exceptional value were held, as in the department 
of secondary education, where, when it was announced that owing 
to the absence of Mr. Roberts of Tacoma vo discussion of High 
School Latin would take place, the members present were 80 


much interested in the subject that they held a special seesion after 


the regular adjournment and tilllong after six o’clock continued 


the discussion. ’ 
The abstracts of most of the papers which are not included in 


this report will appear in the early issues of the JOURNAL, 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 


The kindergartners held two very successful meetings. Mra. 
Ada M. Hughes of Toronto presided and Miss Anna E. Frederick- 
gon of La Porte, Indiana, acted as secretary. Mrz. Eudora Hail. 
mann of La Porte, presented a paper upon the professional training 
of kindergartners. Awalie Hofer, of Buffalo, spoke on the 


ARTISTIC SIMPLICITY OF CHILDWORK. 


The natural child possesses true instincts in every direction, 
which fact, whether or not acknowledged, is the basis of all edu- 
cation. The clear idea must precede strong action, The motive 
eots the pattern of the deed. Some mistaken motives arise among 
kindergartners from a lack of understanding of Frabel’s principles. 
In proportion as the thonght is clear and the motive trus will the 
materials used be simple and the expression fall of meaning. 
Actistic results are born of inner rather than outer conditions; 
they epring from active good and not from passive knowledge of 
technique. The absolute necessity is that the kindergartuer should 
know the law of and understand the principle underlying her pro- 
fession and that sha demonstrate both in her life outside as well as 
inside the echool room. Symbolic education as defived in the 
Mutter und Kose Lieder was discussed by Laura Fisher of St. 
Louis. 

At the second session Constance McKenzie, director of the 
Vhiladelphia Kindergartene, spoke of the application of Psychology 
to kindergarten methods. Mrs. L. W. Treat of Grand Rapids, 
Michigsn, read a paper on *‘ The Relation of Frcbel’s Thonght 
to Motherhocd.’? Miss Emilie Paullson of Boston gave 9 general 
talk upon “ Songs, Morning Talke, and Stories.’’ 

Daring the meeting an “* International Kindergarten Union ’’ was 
decided upon, with a temporary organization, at which Mies 
Sarah A. Stewart of Philadelphia was chairman and Miss Annie 
Laws of Cincinnati secretary. This will in no ways antagonize 
the work of the N. E. A. Kindergarten Department, but will it is 
hoped, by working in harmony and in sympathy with it, eatend 
more widely the field of work. The aims of the Union are: To 
gather and disseminate knowledge of the kindergarten movement 
throughout the world; to bring into active oc=2peration all kinder- 
garten interests; to promote the establishment of kindergartens; 
to elevate the standard of profesfional training of kindergartners, 
All persons and societies actively interested in the kindergarten 
cause whether public or private, shall be eligible for membership. 
The executive committee for the coming year were authorized to 
arrange fora fitting presentation of the kindergarten idea and 
work at the Columbian Exposition and to complete the organiza- 
tion of the Union. 

Officers were elected as follows; President, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, San Francisco; Vice-president», Miss Sarah A. Stewart, 
Philadelphia and Miss Laliah Pingree, Boston; Sacretaries, Mits 
Caroline T. Haven, New York, Miss McCalloch, St. Louis; 
Treasurer, Miss Eva B.Whitmore, Chicago. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Mies Julia Tatwiler, Livingetone, Alabama, as president of the 
elementary department was most successfal in giving to the 
meetings a confidential, conversational tone and in making of 
them ‘* experience meetings,’’ despite some exceedingly annoying 
hinderances. The well thonght out program enffered seriously 
from the absence of several of the speakers. Miss Tutwiler made 
an introductory address in which she urged the members, the ele- 
mentary teachers of the country,to consider the possibility of doing 
more to individualize the work of the public schools. The ideal 
school would provide each child with a teacher and a set of studies 
chosen with reference to his needs and capacities alone. Perbaps 
in the far-off land of Utopia each child will have two teachers, 
one for the spiritual and emotional part of his nature and one for 
the physical and intellectual, and these will be the father and 
mother. Js there any practical step which can be immediately 
taken in the direotion of individualization ? Every primary teacher 
knows that she finds now and then among her little ones one whose 
deft fingers on the slate or blackboard move with almost magical 
tonch and produce practical results which the average teacher, 
taught drawing for class purposes, sees that she cannot teach. 
Again she hears from another, pure cherubic notes accurately and 
correctly uttered, which touch the heart aud bring tears to the 
eyes with an untaught skill she cannot equal. Have not some of 
you also sometimes received from the children who have been set to 
write a story, a little tale, infantile, it is trae, but bearing traces of 
an imaginative and poetic faculty in which you felt yourself want- 
ing? Here and there we find a child who can solve the problems 
of intellectual arithmetic more rapidly than his teacher can follow 
him. Another is a natural mechanician and frames water-wheels 
and wind mills which are the delight of his companions. 

We know now that this education began not merely a hundred 
years before his birth, bat perhaps many thousand. Now shall we 
boast of our practical course of education and its great economy of 
time and labor, put this child, who has even at birth alvanced so 
far into knowledge of music, of art, of style, of mechanics, in the 
same class in these subjects with one who is merely beginning them ? 
Is it not possible, by the expenditure of additional money, to group 
the children of our public schools, according to their natural bent ? 
Perhaps we shall do it roughly at first, but we shall learn better 
methods of classification all the time. I should propose as a first 
experiment the following groups. The musical, the artistic, the 
literary, the mathematical. Let the child for the first two years of 
its school life be placed under the care and observation of a practi- 
cal psychologist and teacher, and let her discover during this time 
to which group he should afterwards be assigned. Who can say 
how many artists, musicians and poets have been lost to mankind 
by the Procustean bed on which we have atretched the short and 
lopped off the long ? 

Dr. M. A. Newell, formerly superintendent of the schools of 
Maryland, apoke upon 


History IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


tory is philosophy taught by examples. It is impossible to hg 


soon children begin to philcsophize in their childish way. 
philosophy, ay useful, must be the spontaneous pone of = 
mind. It ie better for the child to draw false inferences t x - : 
draw any inferences at all. It is desirable that he shou * - 
rightly, but the necessity is that he should think freely. be e “4 
lowing methodical arrangement has been used in some oe 8 wil 
good resalts: (1) The phenomenon or historical fact; (2) Its =f 
ditions in time ard space; (3) The causes or antecedents, immedi- 
ate and remote; (4) The results, direct and indirect. 

The knowledge of a number of unrelated facts is seldom ger 
nent, and, even if permanent, would not be educative, but the facts, 
being bound together as links in the chain of causes and es * 
quences, become part of the permanent furniture of the mind. In 
the judicious study of history, even elementary clasees must have 
other faculties exercised as well as memory. They may be re- 
nired to write abstracts, tocontrast characters, to compare events, 
to answer hypothetical questions, and to do such other work as will 
exercise the reasoning faculties. The daily or weekly newspaper 
may be profitably used as one of the original sources of current his- 
tory. But it must always be borne in mind that it is not acquisi- 
tion that is sought for primarily, bat mental power with such a 
knowledge of historic facts as may be accumulated incidentally. 
The principal faculties cultivated by the judicious atudy of elemen- 
tary history are: The representative imagination by which the 
learner forms a mental image of the objective phenomena which 
history describes, and all the mental powers involved in the com- 
plicated processes which we call reasoning. Some dates must be 
memorized just as we must memorize the multiplication table, but 
their number should be small. The order of sequence may cften 
supply the place of exact dates. : 

4 coschien of the paper, Miss Tutwiler advocated having the 
history rooms furnished with articles which would remind pupils of 
the land and people of which they were studying. Not only pic- 
tures, but books, furniture, ete., might be made to carry out this 


<n S. G. Williams of Cornell, Prin. W. I. Twitchell of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and County Supt. Schawan of Pennsylvania discussed 
the paper. 

De. Fie Richards of Washington, D. C., assisted by Mr. 
Corey of New Jersey, presented the claims of moral and ethical 
training in the elementary schools. Prof. S. G. Williams of the 
chair of pedagogy at Cornell read a paper upon ‘‘ The Natural Sci- 
ences in Elementary Education.”’ 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
The Secondary Department, under the leadership of Frank E. 
Plummer of Des Moines, held two of the most successful meetings 
in its history. President Plammer welcomed the travelers with a 
beautifully worded address, in which he urged them all to higher 
motives and ideals, and a higher, purer professional standard. 


When we can bring ourselves to think kindly and helpfally of 
our fellow teachers, when we come to live loyally and constantly for 
our profession, human advance will be more sudden and certain, 
and the greatest educational good and growth will be the conse- 
quence. Then professional courtesy will be pra:ticed by all; then 
jealousy, that curse of the teachers’ profession, will no longer limit 
individual and profeesional growth ; then instruction will be effect- 
ive, because aid in methods and encouragement in efforts will be 
freely bestowed ; then discipline will be easy and just, because love 
and generosity and knowledge will enter in as principal factors. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


Supt. R. E. Denfield of Duluth, Minn., read a paper on the 
above subject. 

The conception of discipline is to maintain good order in echool 
by exciting zeal of pupils; to prevent irregularities; train resolute 
wills as a means and not an end; to secure strong characters in those 
taught. Rules and regulations should be few and thoroughly un- 
derstood. Physical surroundings and the proper arrangement of 
classes and study are half the battle. A large assembly-hall, with 
classrooms capable of seating thirty or forty gives the best means for 
securing discipline. This hall could be used by pupils under super- 
vision of the principal or a special instructor. The objections 
raised to this plan, that ore person cannot control so many at one 
time, is anewered by the statement that a good disciplinarian can 
successfully supervise from 500 to 1000 in this way. Such an ar- 
rangement facilitates movements of divisions and classes. It is far 
superior to the plan of assigning entire classes to certain rooms and 
requiring tbe teacher giving instruction to supervise at the same 
time. The latter plan has a tendency to cause class spirit to pre- 
dominate over school spirit, an undesirable result: and it also ne- 
cessitates emall recitation roome. 

The one-session plan is preferable, as it requires less supervision 

in study hours, most of the lessons being learned at home. In 
smaller schools the two-session plan is in general use. It is unfa- 
vorable if the teacher’s ability to control is at all weak; it poases- 
ses ome minor advantages in that pup'la are not confined to tasks 
for too long a period. In large cities the one-session plan is inevit- 
able, on account of the distance pupils may have to trayel. There 
seems to be a growing tendency toward two sessions, one for pupils, 
two for teachers. 
{ In organization and classification these is great need of uniform- 
ity. The question of per cents. is open for argument; the marking 
system is not a fair test, and it is equally unfair to claim that a pn- 
pil is properly classified on the basis of a teacher's opinion. The 
advantage of assistance given by the use of programs, tending to 
uniformity and freedom of movements of pupils, keeps the largest 
aumber constantly occupied. It is not possible to grind all pupils 
through the same mill with satisfactory results ; much depends on the 
elasticity of the school course. A number of electives is desirable, 
Manual training is excellent; music has a salutary effect upon dis- 
cipline ; physical training is important in that it improves disci- 
pline, induces regularity, precision, and system; sciences are also 
helpfu’, since they absorb the attention of the pupil. To secare 
discipline the instructor must appeal to feeling and sentiments; 
encourage pupils to difficult labor ; correct faults and develop their 
best qualities; stimulate the quality of emalation. The priza sys- 
tem is admirable in high schools; it stimulates zeal and increases 
ability, and makes discipline easier. 

Pupils are largely inflaenced to work from a sense of obligation. 
The discipline of consequences should receive special attention : 
natural listlestness of pupils requires stimalating; the pupil should 
be prevented from wasting energy upon points of no value. Skill- 
ful supervision 1s necessary to quell insubordination, check confn- 
sion or commotion. Personal labor and the study of individual 
character is absolutely necessary, and the co-operation of parents is 
essential. The report system for notifying parents of the progress 
of children and securing their sasistance and co-operation is impor 
tant. It ineti'ls a bigh sense of honor into pupils,—a great point in 
echool training. 

The teacher ia discipline itself. He must be the soul of honor 
courteous, kind, even-tempered, just, broad- minded, precise, exact, 
thorough, a true man; must possess regularity, system, method, in- 
spire pupils with love; must not have too great confidence in ha. 


Elementary history begins where story-telling leaves off, and 
ends where original investigation may be supposed to begin. His- 


man nature. 
Teachers who do not possess tact are unable to interpret properly 


different acte; they have a belief that harshness is nu 


Matinons pupils can be cowed and subdued by silent contempt, 
better than by harsh, repressive measures; a boisterous or undig- 
nified manner on the part of the teacher pats the pupil on the de- 
fensive, and often creates unfavorable echool sentiment against the 
instructor. 

A traly disciplined school is known by the general tone or school 
spirit prevailing ; the general bearing of pupile, by honesty, indus- 
try, respect, culture, and politeness on the part of pupils; by 
achool pride and disposition to frown on all that is mean and con- 
temptible. Where will-power has been trained there is no danger 
of temptations. : 

The discussion of Mr. Denfield’s paper was opened by Prof. W, 
H. Paddock of Jersey City. When all the pupils in a large school, 
of from 500 toa 1000 members, are assembled in one room, there is 
an enormous strain,—too much for the administrative energy of one 
man. No principal should be constantly hampered by the thought 
of discipline in the high school. All classroom power is sacrificed 
to a sort of police energy. A much better way is to divide the 
school into three or fonr smaller bodies. Divide the disciplinary 
duties among the faculty, and let all be interested in it directly. 
An increased ambition is secured on the part of the pupil to pass 
from grade to grade, while a better and more harmonious faculty 
spirit is secured. 

The temptations for the abuse of per cent. marking in high 
schools is very great. Deportment thus becomes an absurdity. 
Some pupils, most of whom get 100 per cent., do not know enough 
to transgress a single rule of the school. Others, who are marked 
down, are so full of life and energy and enthusiasm that it is im- 
possible for them not to talk to their mates when they have some- 
thing to say, usually well worth listening to. It is impossible to 
mark auch pupils at all, and if done, the effect is very often quite 
the reverse of that intended. The troublesome boys and girls who 
are always out of order and full of fan, manage to graduate and 
get through the normal school, and then they are usually mach 
better teachers, especially in discipline, than the most orderly pupils. 
Sometimes, however, their discipline is of a somewhat doubtfal kind. 
A person must have moral qualities to be a good disciplinarian. 

Prin. J. T. Buchanan of Kansas City: The assembly hall system 
will not do for large schools. The city cannot afford to let the 
principal have the required responsibility, and no man who will do 
the work for the salary it deserves will be able to command the re- 
spect of the pupils, without which nothing can be done. 

Prin. J. M. Starke of Montgomery, Ala., argaed for the wise use 
of every method of stimulating a pupil by rewards, medals, prizes, 
words of praise. Whatever is worthy in a boy or girl is of the 
greatest aid to discipline. 

W. W. Birdsall of Philadelphia: The marking system is a piece 
of machinery, tolerated because we have not been able to devise 
anything to take its place in all respects. Pupils are more easily 
handled in small classes than in large ones. Sma!l classes promote 
economy of energy and of time, good order, and conduct. 

The rivalry of business is not a fit subject for use in stimulating 
school discipline. The few years spent in school are the only years 
spent by pupils in definitely making themeelves better, in cultivat- 
ing the ideal, and through this the actual and the practical. They 
will learn soon enough to strive to get ahead of one another, and to 
rejoice in the downfall of arival. Teach rather in the schools the 
pleasures of rejoicing in the victories of friends and mates. Teach 
mutual helpfulness. 

Prin. Walter A. Edwarde of the Rockford (Ill.) High School, 
read a paper upon the stady of history. He was followed by Supt. 
J. L. Holloway of Fort Smith, Ark., who spoke on 


WHAT SHALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS DO TO PROMOTE THEIK 
INTERESTS AT THE WORLD’s FAIR. 


The several state committees should be asked to appoint sub- 
committees whose work shall be exclusively directed toward the 
preparation and classification of the exhibits of these schools in their 
respective states. Such a committee could draft a plan of classifi- 
cation which would indicate the scope and variety of the work of 
such schools, their articulation with both elementary and higher 
education, their gradations through various shades of literary work 
and manual training, the differentiating features of their many- 
sided aspects,—in a word, such an arrangement asa would most 
clearly show the influence of these schools upon the culture of the 
masses, and their bearing upon the great problems of industrial ac- 
tivity. In addition, there could be gathered fresh data relative to 
the number of such schools, extent of curricula, enrol] ment, cost of 
taition, and other items of value for comparative purposes. From 
this array of material might be formulated an ideal course, charac- 
terized by a degree of flexibility that would render it practical of 
adoption in many secondary echools, so that at least one atep toward 
unifying this work throughout the country might be intelligently 
taken. An additional argument for such an « ffort finds ample jus- 
tification in the need of a closer articulation of these schools with 
institutions for higher education. 

The work of euch a committee could be made a large element, 
not only in increasing the intrinsic value of the exhibits made, but 
in arousing among the members of the profession a healthy rivalry 
and spirited competition, the certain forerunners of more ¢ flicient 
and praisworthy work. 

A well planned educatioval campaign waged through the press 
of every state along the line of the proper organization, equipment, 
support, and control of secondary schools would increase their value 
a hundred fold during the next decade, All these are means to the 
attainment of a great end, viz, the awakening of an enthusiasm 
that will spend and be spent in emphasizing the worth of secondary 
iastruction through and by means of a great exhibit. This is the 
goal, which, if attained, will speak in more eloquent and forcible 
terms than any orator, however happy in the use of words or gifted 
in the turn of phrasee, This accomplished, endorsed and empha- 
sized by a rally of our forces from every state and territory a year 
hence at Chicago, to compare data, to make an inventory of stock 
in band, to take our bearings for larger, richer things, to discuss 4 
well formed, practical program, will result in ines;imable good to 
the secondary schools of the country, 

_ The paper was discussed by Superintend McBroom of Paducah, 
Kentucky; Professor Curry of Rochester, Mrs. Wilmarth of 
Chicago, Miss Spencer of Washington, Miss Paddock of New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. Denfield of Minnesota. The discussion bore upon the 
question whether the secondary department should do anything io 
regard to the matter. At the conclusion a committee was appoint 

to report at the next meeting in regard to what the association 
should do in the matter, and also suggest ways and means. The 
committee consisted of Superintendents Denfield, Halloway, Pad- 
dock, Henry S, Purdy, and Ray Greene Huling. 

r. P lammer reported upon the matter of high school extension, 
and after discussion by M. H. Paddock, who favored the idea, aud 
by E. W. Coy, who opposed it, the department 


Resolved, That a committee of three be a ted, of which Frank 
E. Plummer shall be chairman, to devise a eet high school exten- 


si 
mesdan cordance with his report, and to report at the next annua 


*’ Usage as Authority in Matters of Language’’ was the title of a 


paper presented by Brainerd Kell of Brooklyn. 
usage of the majority of the beat af the generation 
ts the authority to which we may appeal, and by which we must 
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abide in regard to those changes in language controlled by the con- 


scious will of man. 


tice only by allowing them to others. But 
he nullifies when he iesues his dicta snd says “you must and you 
muat not, 


The practice is productive of grave evils. It neutralizes the 
n It checks the growth of the 
vocabulary in preventing its development by the widening of the 
scope and meaning of words. The brant of the critic’s attack falls 
upon the idioms of the language, the most vital and essential part 


good that comes to us from example. 


of speech. 
‘Physical Education in our Schools’’ was discussed by Miss R. 

It is the glory @ present revival of physical exercise that 
it is led by educated physicians. What we must do is, in a syste- 
matic way, to bring the work into the school, the very fountain 
head of reform. The school management have been somewhat re- 
luctant about taking up the sabject, partly from not knowing what 
ought to be done and partly from the fact that the school curricn- 
lum is already overcrowded. 

Physical education should receive the same intelligent and busi- 
ness-like consideration that is given to other branches of education. 


There must be money spent in ita interests, and push and patience 


given to the education of the people in general before it will suo- 
ceed. The ultimate aim will be to secure state legislation on the 
teaching of physical education in all achools supported by public 
money ; for if it is ever to become a potent factor in our educational 
system it must be made obligatory in the schools where the masses 
are developed. 

Ohio has already taken the first step in this direction, and at the 
last legislature passed a law requiring the teaching of physical edu- 
cation in the schools of all cities and towns numbering as many as 
five thousand inhabitante. 

The ful introduction will be through supervisors, but the 
regular teachers must begin to study at once to cultivate themselves 
physically. The inflaence of the teacher’s physical vitality and 
bearing is a great silent power in the schoolroom. We want an 
American eclectic system for American schools, One that will 
co-ordinate body, mind, and soul, one that will teach children how 
to recreate, one that will in a measure prevent disease and store up 
a large reserve force for after-life, one that will teach a pupil how 
to relax as well as how to energize his muscles. After strength is 


gained it should be directed in courteous movement and natural 


expression. 

We are doing for the children to-day, we are doing for the nation 
to-morrow. We believe rather in formation than reformation. The 
results of such a systen of physical training as we want will make 
it wholly unnecessary to impose artificial restraint for good conduct 
on the people. The laws of their own being will command their 
appetites and evil natures. When once taught in this way, people 
will depend on nature’s true tonic,—exercise and fresh air, —for in- 
vigoration, and will thus be built up into purer and more houest 
living. The work is new, and true growth is slow, but I believe 
that in time, my most ardent hopes for the bettering of our people 
through a systematic physical training in the schools is not beyond 
fulfillment. 

The paper was discussed by W. G. Anderson of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller. Principal Hovey of Newark, 
N. J , propounded several inquiries. Miss D. EB. Voll of Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., also gave some interesting facts on the topic. Dr. 
Claes Ennebuske gave a talk on the Swedish method of physical 
education. Miss Homans of Boston endorsed the Swedish system. 
Mrs. Leiter, in the same connection, stated her views in regard to 
what she thought were defects in modern education as regards phy- 
sical training. J. M. Hawley of North Carolina, Mrs. Spencer of 
Washington, and Mrs. Douglas of Brooklyn, debated the different 
systems pro and con. 

The committee appointed at the previous session, with EK. H. 
White of Des Moines, and J. L. Taff of Austin, Texas, were made 
a committee with full authority to do all in their power to secure 
the most satisfactory exhibition of the work of secondary schools, 
at the Columbian Exposition. The committee on nominations re- 
ported the following who were elected officers for the ensuing two 
years. President, J. S. Ceombie, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-presi- 
dent, Amelia E. Trent, Buffalo, N. Y.; Secretary, W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, Louisville, Ky. The report was adopted. 


HIGHER EDUCAUION. 

In the absence of the elected officers, Dr. Nicholas Murray Bat- 
ler called the representatives of higher education to order on Thurs- 
day afternoon. President Baker of Colorado University was 
elected chairman, and Prof. G. E. Fellows of Indiana University, 
secretary. 

Hon. C. E. Bonney of Chicago made a short address upon the 
World’s Congresses of 1893. At his suggestion a committee was 
appointed to confer with the Chicago committee upon World’s Con- 
greeses, concerning the relation of this department to the congresses. 

SPEAKING IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
was the subject of a paper by Prof. Henry Allyn Frink, Ph.D., 
Amherst College. 


The assumption and the practice of the righ 

of private judgment and in the issuing of this judgment as ee 
for others to obey,—a practice 80 common nowadays,— is self- de- 
structive, for one can claim validity for the principle and the prac- 
this concession to others 


Right training in public speaking does not mean imposing upon 
the student an artificial manner by enforcing an arbitrary pre Baa ge! 
delivery. It does not stand simply for vocal eulture and elocution- 
ary drill. It is such spe-ial training in logical force and rhetorical 
skill as shall make easy and natural and thus genuine the grace 
and power of the spoken word. It is a course of instruction that 
calls forth the individaal powers, and helps to their largest useful- 
ness by stimulating and developing the personal force of the speaker, 
1 ie as possible from personal defects. Its work is, therefore, 
radical. 
his college course, he will have occasion to use in this particoler de- 
partment. It will be, from term to term, the measuring center of 
bis gain and growth. It will haveits peculiar developing and train- 
ing power in teaching the student how to use for a definite end the 
resources that he has a quired. The effective public speaker is 
largely, and often almost wholly, the result of training and prac- 
tice. Whether or not our age takes kindly to eloquence in its high- 
est forms, the demand is constant and urgent for the public speak- 
er. Never was he more a living power than he is to-day. So far 
from the prees detracting from his influence, it intensifies and mul- 
tiplies that influence. 

The age is particularly one of organization. Men actin bodies, and 
so must be addressed in bodies. The interests of almost every grade 
and phase of active life require often the trained ability that in public 
speech can state their claims clearly, incisively, earnestly. But were 
there no other call for the training of the public speaker in the Amer- 
ican college, we ought to hear one clear and commanding in the fact 


All chat a student has gained in every other department of | has 


skill of the normal school graduate, his maturity, and his earnest- 
ness of purpose more than compensate, so far as teaching is con- 
cerned, for his lack of early language study. Normal schools, on 
the other hund, must meet the university half way by raising their 
standard of admission as fast as practicable, but, most of all, by 
encouraging the employment of teachers on their faculties, whose 
skill in teaching is guided and enriched by the liberal knowledge 
that only the university can give. 

The paper by Professor Patten of the University of Pennsylvania 
already received favorable mention in the JOURNAL. It 
opened a discussion on ethical training in which Professor Norton 
of Oswego, Geo. P. Brown, Dr. Winship, and others took an inter- 
ested and interesting part. 

The pedagogical value of the Herbartian philosophy was pre- 
sented in a very thoughtful manner by a student of that school, Mr. 
Frank McMarry. 

The paper was discussed by President Cook of Illinois, Prof. E. 
E. Brown of California, and others. 

The sabject of ‘‘ What Training a Papil Teacher Should Have”’ 
was introcnced by President Hall of Illinois and briefly discussed. 
The new officers of this section are as follows: President, Milne of 
New York. Vice President, Cook of Illinois, and Secretary, Wil- 
kineon of Kansas. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Among the most serious gatherings were those of the men and 
women interested in mauual and industrial work. President Henry 


that the student is to be an American citizen. The opportunities of 
political advancement through power in public address have been suf- 
ficiently presented to the young American. It is, however, a ques- 
tion whether at college or at home the duties of citizenship have 
been always urged upon him with the force that theydemand., Onur 
political life is what it is to-day not from lack of intelligence of the 
American people, but from lack of the conscientious application of 
that intelligence to public affairs.. Should not, then, the Amer- 
can college by training and practice make participation in public 
debate and discussion so easy and natural that no graduate will 
from timidity and incapacity in public speech shrink from bringing 
his intelligence to bear upon our political life ? 

Professor Scott of Hope College, Mich., opened the discussion by 
declaring that public speaking cannot be taught in the classroom. 
Professor Fellows of Indiana said that we have only to listen to the 
programs of these great meetings to discover that the eminent spe- 
cialists cannot talk. 

Professor Fisher of Wheaton, III., and Professor Hume of North 
Carolina spoke of the work of the old literary societies. They 
should be made to co-operate with the work in the classroom. Pro- 
fessor King of Oberlin said that the custom of lecturing to students 
instead of hearing them recite, had injured their ability to talk. 

President Mauch of So. Dakota thought that publicepeaking was 
looked down upon because it had become confused with elocation. 

Professor Sprague Smith of New York City regretted that the 
Greek letter societies are replacing the o!d literary societies, al- 
though Professor Frink declared that at Amherst the Greek letter 
societies were an aid to oratory. 


NORMAL SECTION. 

The opening address of Pres. Chas. DeGarmo on ‘‘ The Co- 
Ordination of the Normal School and the University in the Train- 
ing of Teachers’’ was well received. It would be a sign of the 
coming of better days if more college men were studying, as Dr. De- 
Garmo has studied, what can be done, in this direction. The sec- 
tion appointed a committee to nominate a special committee to re- 
port what is feasible in the Jine proposed by this paper, and Messrs. 
DeGarmo of Pennsylvania, Boone of Indiana. McMurry of liliaoie, 
Butler of New York, Hall of Massachusetts, Green of New Jersey, 
and Kiehle of Minnesota, were appointed. 

No co-ordination for the training of teachers now exists between 
these two institutions. The fact is chiefly owing to two causes: 
First, because normal school graduates are not admitted to univer- 
sities on their diplomas; and, second, because the university work 
in pedagogy as heretofore commonly organized is not particalarly 
valuable for graduates of good normal schools, For any effective 
co-ordination two things would appear te be necessary : A complete 
reorganization of the pedogogical work in universities, and a fall 
and free admission of normal graduates to the courses in pedagogy 
and allied subjects. The main difficulty with university pedagogy 
is that the work has in the main been elementary, inadequate in 
amount, and in complete isolation from its naturally allied sabjects. 
The fatal defect of idolation cannot be remedied so long as there is 
but a single professor of pedagogy in each university. However 
strong his personality, he has small chance of imparting to men 
the true educational consciousness in all their work, most of which 
is now taken with men whose standpoint is anything rather than 
pedagogical. Chairs of pedagogy must give way for departments 
of education, in which a group of men are organized into a faculty 
having control of instruction, not only in strictly pedagogical sub- 
jects, bat also on the chief allied ones, such as general and special 
psychology, philosophy, political administrations, economics, and 
literature. Normal school graduates have not been admitted to the 
university because of their lack of lingaistic training, bat they 
may be freely admitted to an education department in which for- 


M. Leipziger, assistant superintendent of the New York City 
schools, presided, and addressed the members upon 
EDUCATION AS AFFECTED BY MANUAL TRAINING. 


The new education is based on physiological psychology and from 
this study we receive the strongest argument in favor of manual 
training in education. The brain has a sensory and a motor area, 
—the latter presiding over groups of muscles. LKach set of mus- 
cles bas a special motor center which moves as the will dictates. 
Oar mental states are depsndent, therefore as much upon the motor 
centers as upon the sensory centers. The brain, to be serviceable, 
must be used, and the motor centers in particular demand exercise. 
Hence it is a requisite that exercises of the hand should commence 
at a very early age,—as soon after the fourth year as possible. 

Here comes the value of the kindergarten. All the child’s ac- 

tivities are brought into play, and here at a time when the joints 
are supple the child's fingera are trained. 
The great industrial opportunities afforded by our land should be 
developed by our own skilled workmen not by those of other lands. 
We would not have our schools turned into workshops, but do we 
not practically bias children whan we teach them book-keeping 
and keep them ignorant of the use of the hammer and the saw ? 
Do we not pr+judice them against honest labor by keeping them 
ignorant of it? Our system of education, beginning with the kin- 
dergarten, should include not only the ordinary schools where 
manual training methsds are adopted, but technical and trade 
schools. 

It is not necessary to give more than a passing reference to the 
fact that our schools will become thoroughly democratized by a 
more frequent use of the hand in education. The number of those 
who live by their wita will become )essened and our criminal class 
become smalier in number. Three-fourths of the criminals have 
never done an honest stroke of work. Surely a true school has for 
its main purpose not the acquisition of knowledge but the uphold- 
ing of character. The training in exactness and in truth, ander 
skilled manual training teaching, has a powerfal moral effect 

The course of study should be revised so that its different 
parts correlate. Then manual training will not be considered as a 
distinct subject, but as a means to be employed ia our subjacta. 
To every one of the old and traditional studies manual training be- 
comes an sid, The exercises in the kindergarten, in sloyd, in paper 
cutting, modeling in clay, wood working, sewing, cooking, drawing, 
are not ends themselves, but means for the training of the judg- 
ment, of the will, and thus developing power and executive ability, 
and preventing the boy or girl from becoming one-sided. On the 
value to the teacher of manual training methods we canvot dwell, 
but certainly interest will be maintained, and interest is the kev to 
teaching. The training of teachers will have to be modified. The 
teacher is not a mere hearer of recitations, bat an inepirer. He 
must possess the knowledge and the skill he would impart to oth- 
ers. The curriculum of the normal school muet provide the proper 
all-around equipment which the pupils must receive. The teacher 
must have a generous classical and scientific training. Then will 
our echools become the nurseries of the fature inventors and de- 
signers of the world, of men and women of proper physique, fine 
sensibility, and noble moral character. 

Mise Caroline T. Haven, of the Workingmen’s School in New 
York City, spoke upon ‘‘ The Kindergarten in its Relation to Man- 
ual Training.’’ 

Prof. Charles A. Bennett of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers outlined the ‘‘ Manual Training Work from 
the Kindergarten to the High School.’’ 

**Sloyd as an Educational Subject’? was discussed by J. H. 
Tryborn of Boston. Among those who discussed these papers 
were Mr. Ordway, Mr. C. D. Larkins of Brooklyn, and Mr. F. 


eign languages, however desirable, are not essential ; for the ready 


Talbot of Philadelphia. 


Supplementary Rea 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader 
By Resecca D. Rickorr. Boards, 122 pages, 
just issued . $ .25 


Reading taught objectively, by the word, phrase and sentence 
method, Beautifully executed script alternating with type lessons 
throughout. Numerous suggestive and appropriate illustrations. 
This book can be used effectively to supplement the First Reader 
of any of the regular series. 


Johonnot’s Historical Readers: 
Grandfather’s Stories. 


Stories of Heroic Deeds . ‘ +30 
Stories of Our Country . -40 
Stories of Other Lands . : , ; -40 
Stories of the Olden Time -54 


Ten Great Events in History , ‘ -54 


Instructive reading books of fascinating interest. 
use in the first four grades. Each book is fully and artistically 
illustrated. 


Books sent to any address prepaid, on 


descriptions send for Section II (Supplementary Reading) of our Descriptive Cat- | Alou tha 
Correspondence cordially invited, 


alogue, It will be sent free, 


Adapted for | ' 
Stories illustrating 


Johonnot’s Natural History Readers: 


Book of Cats and Dogs . $ .17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur - . ; -30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins. ‘ 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swim- 
Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs ; 54 


Glimpses of the Animate World 1.00 


A series of interesting and instructive studies in animate 
nature, adapted to all grades from the First to the Fifth Reader. 
Abundance, beauty, and accuracy of illustration characterize the 


Series. 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs : 


Part I., Mammals . 
| Part Il., Birds 


$ .60 


the habits, instincts. intelligence and 
Both books are illustrated. 


peculiarities of animals. 
receipt of prices given, For full 


ding for all Grades 


T\cGuffey’s Natural History Readers: 
| Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred $ 50 
Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air .50 


By a series of simple descriptions and anecdotes supplemented 
by attractive pictorial illustrations, these books aim to arouse an 
interest in the study of natural history and at the same time to in- 


struct and entertain. 

Standard Supplementary Readers: 
Easy Steps for Little Feet. . 
Golden Book of Choice Reading . ‘ -30 
Book of Tales . .50 
Readings in Nature’s Book . ‘ .65 
Seven British Classics .50 


Attractive in appearance, charming in style, varied in matter, 
and admirably suited for the several grades for which they are 
prepared, these books are deservedly papular. The first four 
numbers are profusely illustrated. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnatt Chicago Boston Atlante 
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The first r of the second session was read by Mr. S. ] 
Packard of Peokard’s Business College, New York City, upon The 
Place of Basiness Eiucation in the American Carricalam.” The 
** Basinees Educators’ Association”’ held its meeting at the same 
time as the N. E A., and Mr. Packard's paper had as its aim to 
bring about the merging of this association in the National as 
avother department. In this he was successful, and hereafter 
there will be a Department of Business Edacation at all N. E. A. 

therings. 

Paal Hi: ffman, assistant of | 
City Schools in charge of this work, gave an exposition of the man- 
work has been introduced into New York City. 
Dr. Hoffman showed the pupils work and also illustrated the 
methods pursued. The officers elect of the department are: 
President, W. R. Beardshear of Iowa; Vice-President A. A. Gor- 
don of Minnesota; Secretary, W. B. Friedberg of New York 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
President Frank H. Collins of Denver, delivered the president’s 
address to the art teachars urging them to a more carefal pedagogic 
attention to the art work in the pablic schools. Papers were read 


by Supt. W. B. Powell, Washington, D. C., upon ‘ The Manual 
‘Trainiag Side lof Deawing ’’; Elizabeth Helen Perry of Bridge- 
water, Mags.,upon ‘‘ Art Instruction ia Normal Sshools,’’ and Supt. 
Aaron Gove of Denver, upon “ Art Instruction in the Pablie 
Schools” ; Christine Sullivan, supervisor of the study of drawing 
ia the Cincinnati schools, read a paper upon “ The Aim of Art In- 
struction in Public Schools.’’ 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 
N. L. Glover of Akron, Ohio, delivered the president’s address 
to the members of the music department. 
We would not require that superintendents of schools be special- 


ists in music, but would have them sufficiently informed to readily 
discern the difference between successfal results and a superficial 
imitation of the same. They could readily perceive the difference 
between a good and indifferent quality of tone, and it would not 
call for unusual attainmente for them to determine the readiness 
with which the pupils under their supervision read music at sight. 
These are very important factors, the possession of which will 
almost invariably ensure the remaining essentials. We believe this 
an important daty that reste with superintendents of schools. 
Another obstacle in the way of a high degree of success is the wide 
difference of opinion existing between{music teachers. We believe 
that no one should be entrusted with the responsible occupation of 
directing the voices of the youth in singing without having at least 
a practical knowledge of vocal culture. 

‘The Valae of Music in Pablic Education as a means of Disci- 
pline and Culture.’’ was the subject of a paper by Gaorge C. 
Young, Wichita, Kansas. 

One great value that music possesses consists in the relation that 
it bears to other studies, aiding them both directly and indirectly 
by means of this contact. It not only stimulates the faculties in 
general, bat cultivates the will, strengthens the memory, inspires 
the imagination, leads to habits of exact thought, and promotes 
graceful expression in reading and speaking. 

The more immediate effect of music as a related stady is appar- 
ent in ths work of reading. The cultivation of the soft, pure tone 
of voice in every singing exercise, cannot pass without its compen- 
sating effect on the vocal drills incident to the reading lesson. 

Were music desired for the disciplinary purposes merely as a 
means of control, it would be found to meet all that could be 
demanded of it. It not only acts as a safety valve, through which 
an overflow of youthfal energy may expend itself, but periods of 
unrest, moments of fear, and occasions of nervous excitement may 
all be controlled by some simple song. 

As a means for the promotion of health, music renders a very 
important service. The effect of singing can be traced through the 
whole physical structure, and ita results can be seen in every 
phase of one’s development. 

Mazsic enters into all the conditions of life. From the cradle to 
the grave it accompanies us as 8 gentle, ministering spirit, always 
at our command, and always yielding its beneficient inflaences. 
The Divine light which beams in rich effalgence through the pages 
of prophetic genias shines for all who are willing to behold its rays 
as they fall from an altar that stands as the symbol of unselfish 
devotion to one’s life purpose, and before which no one need 
hesitate to bow. 

Mr. W. E. Pulsifer of New York disoussed Mr. Young’s paper. 
The friends of vocal music in the public schools must answer achool 
boards, patrons of school music, as well as supercilious critica, the 
practical question whether or not music has any valae as a school 
stady beyond its value as a means of recreation or as a purely es- 
thetical study. Does it have a mental value? All nations and 
all people since civilization began have fostered some kird of 
music, European nations have believed that vocal music should 
have a place in their curricula, and that the study should be began 
early to the end that proper training might be given to the ear, the 
voice, and that fine sense known asthe rythmical sense of the pupil. 
Noted educators are most decidedly of the opinion that music in the 
schools has as essential a place as reading, writing, geography, or 
arithmetic. Four questions were prepared, and seat to the most 
representative educators in the United States. Do you think that 
vocal music should have a place in the public echool curriculum ? 
Do you consider vocal music as it should be taught in the schools 
a means of stimulating and developing the mental faculties ? 
Which particular faculties of the mind do you think vocal music 
most direotly stimulates? In your judgment, should vocal music 
be made a required study by act of legis!ature ? 

To the first three qaestions every person gave an affirmative 
answer. ‘To the fourth question both positive and negative answers 
were given; but the majority of edacators replied that vocal music 
should be a required stady. Amoog the persons who returned 
answers were Hon. Andrew S. Draper of New York, Hov. John 
W. Dickinson of Boston, Saperiatendents Brooks of Philadelphia; 


ll of Brooklyn, Powell of Washington, Seaver of Boston, 
bw pan other of the best superintendents in the United oa 
[f the good work already began shall be coatinued, in the eee ic 
schools, the great creations of Wagaer, Beethoven, Mendelsso ~ 
and othera, will soon be as familiar ~ De scholar at least as the 

i Milton, Shakespeare, and bacon. 
have come to the fact that the three “ 4g 
give the instrament by which knowledge can be acquired, and by 
art, especially the art of music, cultivates the sense of feeling ? 
the beaatifal which vivifies the grosser things of life with spiritua 


beauty. 
inui discussion H. E. Holt of Boston declared that 
1d tare their attention to learning how better 


ic teachers shou nip 
in the public schools. We, as musicians, are con- 


tantly asking our pupils to do what we ourselves cannot do,—sing 
I in the theory that none but pro- 
fessional people are able tv teach music. 

Supt. W. B Powell of Cc, did not believe that a 
teacher who cannot sing is able to teach music. 

Philip C. Hayden of Quincy, Lilinois, replied that one of the 
most successful teachers of masic ia the Qaincy Sehoole was a lady 
who never sang a note before her class, and who never sang & song 
in her life. 

The paper upon “Music in the Pablic Schools: What it is and 
What it Ought to Be,’ by A. J. Gantvoort, Piqua, Ohio, aroused a 
vigorous discussion, though Mr. F. A. Lyman of Syracuse, was not 
present to open the discussion. 

Principal Round of Elmira asked some one to explain why it was 
that a class of pupils would sometimes sing flat aud sometimes the 
same section accurately. Professor Holt said he was convinced 
that it was largely due to lack of stady and voice training. Mr. 
Gantvoort said the teachers are to blame usually if pupils flat. be- 
cause they don’t inspire them to sing accurately. Professor How- 
ard of Bridgeport, Conn , said that he endorsed what the president, 
in his opening address, had said, that the musical director should 
carefully study the voices of the pupils, and should help the teach- 
ers, so that they could help in caltivation of the pupil’s voices. The 
disouseion wae further continued by N. Coe Stewart of Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. K. Steffy of Elmira, David M. Kelsey of Saratoga, N. 
L. Grover, of Akron Ohio, and Phillip C. Hayden of Quincy, Ill. 
In closing the discassion, Me. Forman eaid, from his observation, 
he believed that the occasion of flatting was largely due to physical 
condition. 

‘* Music in Pablic Education and Some Elements Essential to its 
Success ’’ was the subject of a paper by P. C. Hayden, Director of 
Masic in the schools of Quincy, Ill. N. Coe Stewart of Cleveland 
discussed the paper. 

Prof. Benjamin Jepson, Director of Music in New Haven, Coan. 
schoole, gave a class exercise with a number of students from the 
New Haven High School. 

It has been my uniform experience that whenever the study of 

music in public schools has been thoroughly systemized and faith- 
fally practiced, it awakens an interest and enthusiasm which never 
dies out. Especially is this the case ia primary grades. When the 
little children find themselves actually singing their first little exer- 
cises by sight, their pleasure is unbounded, and this interest, when 
it reaches the parent, becomes intensified in a manner that im- 
presses itself on the whole community. 
In music, as in all other studies, the ability to read, and thereby 
to interpret and understand, mast ever be the first great object in 
education. This must be our firet great care with the masses who 
attend our public schools, comprising as they do the low as well as 
the high born of every ereed and nationality in the world. If I 
might condense all I desire to say in a single paragraph, it would 
be this: The highest and best incentive to sing music is the ability to 
read music. 

If the children of our public schools are well versed in the science 
of music the art will take care of itself, hence it cannot be ex- 
pected, with but fifteen or twenty minutes devoted to musical in- 
struction, that any portion of this time can be expended in the 
technicalities of vocal culture. It will surely be sufficient if by a 
well grounded knowledge of the elements of music the children are 
fitted to unlock the treasures of music themselves. 


THE ROUND TABLES 
were the subject of much interest to all who were at Saratoga. 
Probably no feature of the meeting elicited more comment and 
discussion on all sides. 
Cosmic SUICIDE. 

The discussion of “ The Failare of Scientific Pessiam to Establish 

Cosmic Suicide as the Ultimate Goal of the World Drama” was 
led by Rev. J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D., recently Professor of 
E:hics in Seabury Divinity School, and now Professor of Ethics 
and Paychology in Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
About a dozsn persons were present at the beginning of the con- 
ference. Several others came in later. 
De. Sterret said that the subject had its hamorous side. One 
was inclined not to take it seriously. Yet it is important, because 
it ts taken seriously, and is the burden of so much current thought 
and literature. The adjective ‘‘ Scientific,” however, was intended 
to cut off the great mass of unreasonable pessimism, sentimental, 
poetic and rhetorical, and really narrowed the field to the teaching 
of Von Hartmann. His reasoned peesimism was apparently the 
cause, yet, in reality, was an effact of the unreasoned pessimism of 
poetry, which was so widespread 

Von Hartmann began with creation, and explains it by not ex- 
plaining it. The existence of pain proves for him that the universe 
could not have been the work of a logical and beneficent eonscious- 
ness. It mast be attributed to the alogical, the unconscions. 

Nevertheless, Von Hartman is ethical, showing that there is a 
logic of human life and history. He set shows that development 
only makes possible keener and more subtle suffering. There is 
hea of anything better in the world of the present or of the 

afnre. 

Yet the wise man, who sees the uselessness of all existence and al! 
striving must none the less strive ; his is the duty of perfecting the cos- 


ence; when this point is reached, the natural result will be univer. 
sal and willed self-existence. . 2 

But this ethic is only apparently ethical, It is not ultimate. 
It offers no sofficient motive for this perfecting of the universa) 
consciousness. Rather, the reeult would be for man to will to sink 
back into the undeveloped and unconscious. 

Dre. Wm. T. Harris continuing the discussion, suggested that 
Van Hartmann, though apparently working along the lines of the 
Eastern philosophies, parted company with them in making pain 
and evil realities. He pointed ou: the unresolved dualiem in the 
assumption of the alogical and unconscious, set over against the 
conscious. 

Dr. Sterrett agreed that Von Hartmann’s monism was really 
dnalism. He contrasted the philosophy of pessimism with the 
Christian philosophy, in which pain becomes the purifying instro- 
ment of development, and the Kingdom of God, the blessed com- 
pany of devout and faithful souls, realizes itself in reconciled return 
to an Eternal father, in whom is not instinction, but larger and 
perfected life. : 

Questions were asked and discussed by Professor King of Ober- 
lin, Professor Carey of Nebraska, and several others. 

Dr. Sterrett spoke from brief notes only, and the discussion 
throughout was informal, bat suggestive aad stimulating. 

Prof. Earl Barnes of Leland Stanford Jr. University conducted 
a round table upon the development of the feelings and ideas of 

SEX IN CHILDREN. 

The leaders in the discussion were Dr. Hervey of New York, 
Miss Rice of the Chico (Cal.) Normal School, and President Stanley 
Hall. The members were nearly evenly divided in opinion, many 
holding that teachers should take opportunity from the first to tell 
the children the truth about the facts of sex and development, doing 
it ina regular and systematic manner. Others held that the entire 
matter should be left to the children themselves, trusting in their 
securing the necessary knowledge in a natural way. In this case, 
all unnatural developments should be considered as diseases, and so 
dealt with. The discussion was very widely participated in by the 
large number present. A large number of new lines of thought 
were strack out and many new works upon the eubject were brought 
to the attention of those present. The greatest benefit derived from 
the meeting was in the union of those interested in the very im- 
portant subject and in the opening made for more careful and ex- 
tended study in union by those interested. It is hoped to continue 
the discussion at fature meetings of the Association. 

Miss Margaret K. Smith of the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 
School presided over the discussion of Herbart’s Method and 

Tue Four STeps OF INSTRUCTION, 

After defining method and the place of the so-called methods, 
reading and Grube, objective and Socratic, inductive and deductive, 
the advantages of analytical study were discussed. They are that 
it makes the elements of knowledge clear, secures the self-activity 
of the pupil, makes classification possible, aida in the discovery of 
principles, and makes possible generalizations. The disadvantages 
are that too much attention is given to details, an over critical spirit 
may be cultivated, mental force may be dissipated, and work may 
be left at loose end». The instruments of analysis are observation 
and experiment. Every analysis which does not finish with a syn- 
thesis equal to itself halts by the wav, while analysis without syn- 
thesis gives an incomplete science. For synthesis there are the ad- 
vantages of an enlarged circle of knowledge and saving of time. 
The student is enabled to verify knowledge through books. Sya- 
thesis enables us to supplement knowledge, and makes progress pos- 
sible. It has the disadvantages that too much matter may be 
given in aghort time, a lack of clearness, a lack of attenti on to detaile, 
a danger of working beyond the capacity of the pupil, while the self- 
activity of the pupil is notsecured. Definition and classification are 
the elements of synthesis. Every synthesis which has not started with 
a complete analysis leads to hypothesis, while, if preceded by 
sufficient analysis, it leads to system. The legitimacy of every 
synthesis is directly due to the exactness of the analyris. Every 
synthesis which is not preceded by an analysis ie pure imagination. 
Synthesis without analysis is false science. The ideal of science 
can be realized only by a method which combines the two processes 
of analysis and synthesis, following Cousin. 

Analysis and synthesis are related to the four steps of instruction 
To the firat step by absorption, implying observation of an object 
and occapation with that object to the exclusion of everything else, 
while absorption in an object implies later reflection. Power to be- 
come absorbed in an object is the safeguard against superficiality 
Its conditions are time and quiet. The results are a series of clear 
concepts, and ap accurate knowledge of individual characteristics. 
The process is chiefly analysis. The relation to the second step is 
by association, through comparison. It implies absorption in at 
least two objects instead of one, and is designed to secure additional 
clearness in regard to both. In comparing the two objects the at- 
tention moves from one to the other, back and forth. In this step 
the teacher must be careful to bring together the things that belong 
together, so that similar concepts may become bleuded. The con- 
ditions are time and quiet, and the results are a tissue of clear con- 
cepts of the object compared, accurate knowledge of their resem- 
blances and differences, and suppleness or nobility in the circle of 
thought, The process is analysis and synthesis. The relation to 
the third step is through system. This implies the perception of 
each individual as a member of a whole, and of its right relation to 
the whole, Withoat the results of the first step, the work of the 
third step is impossible. Systematic arrangement should follow 
both the firat and second step work. System results in logical 
knowledge, classification and generalization through a process 
chiefly synthetic. Philosophical method through application gives 
the relation to the fourth step. This implies a volantary direction 
of the pupil’s mental activity to the securing of a new product. lo 
the fourth step the pupil’s creative power is exercised. Here the 
principles of the three preceding steps are to be observed. Philo- 
sophical method results in a knowledge of the relation between 
caure and ¢ fect, in creative power and original theories, through dis- 
covery and invention, The process is largely synthesis. 


, mic consciousness up to the realization of the hopslessness of exist- 


The leaders in the disenssion which followed Miss Smith's presen- 
tation were Prof. Walter L. Hervey of New York, Prin. Geo. Farn- 
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State University, Miss Cro superintendent of th i i 
primary department, Miss aker of the Flashing (N ; aa 
School, and Prof. Karl Barnes of the Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. 


CRAMMING. 
e cramming is a species of memorizing, i i 
reason of great intensity of intellectual eff ort, the parse is Banco to 
to grasp and retain for a certain limited time and for a specific pur- 
pose facts that are not regarded by the learner as of sofficient value 
to be worth a permanent place in the memory. Repetition brings 
about a habit, @ permanent possession of the mind, but in school 
and in life frequently there is not time for permanent mastery by 
repetition in a given case, so great intensity must take the place of 
it. The ability to cram is of great use to the lawyer and others 
who need to work up a subject for aspecific occasion, but will have 
no farther use for it. The faculty is already sufficiently cultivated 
in school,—indeed, is overdone. Frequent stated examinations tend 
‘ — the child in this direction to the detriment of the higher 
aculties. 

A round table on “‘ Physiological Psychology” was co 
Prof. C. P. Carey of Fairbury, Neb. 

The general scope of the subject was considered. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the question of fatigue, nascent periods, 
etc. The question of injury to pupils arising from overmuch exer- 
cise before the ehild has developed sufficiently, was clearly indicat- 
ed by several of those who took part in the discussion. The com- 
mon practice of teachers of requiring small children to do mach 
writing as a kind of ‘‘ busy work,’’ was condemned. The memor- 
ining Fd many important facts by the young child was looked upon 
with favor. 


At a meeting of the State superintendents present at Saratoga, 
it was decided that since the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence is held during the month of February, at atime when 
the State Superintendents are occupied with the sessions of their 
Legislatures; and since there are many vital questions of educa- 
tional policy peculiar to the State Superintendency ; therefore be it 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ham of the Peru (Neb.) Normal School, Dr. Baldwin of the Deas, 


Resolved, that a State Superintendents’ round table bs hereby 
formed, for the purpose of considering questions of State Edaca- 
tional policy. 

State Saperintendent L. E Wolfe of Missouri was elected chair- 
men and instructed to prepare a program to be carried out at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. 


DOMINION ASSOCIATION. 


The Dominion Association organized at Toronto last year, met 
at Montreal early in July. Among the speakers who will be re- 
memtered by all who attended the international meeting of the 
N. E. A. were Sir William Dawson, principal of McGill University ; 
Hon. Gideon Onimet, superintendent of education for Quebec; and 
Rev. E. I. Rexford, rector of the Montreal High School. 

Hon. George W. Ross, minister of education for Ontario, urged 
that the first great duty of the association should be the unifica- 
tion of the school systems of all the provinces. Dr. A. H. McKay, 
superintendent of education for Nova Scotia, advocated short hand 
phonetic spelling, and the metric system as agogical reforms 
for which the association should strive. D:. McKay read one of 
the best papers of the meeting upon the ‘‘ True Scope and Fanc- 
tion of the High School.’’ 
was participated in by Deputy Minister John Millar of Ontario; 
Mr. Walter of Hull, Quebec.; Mr. John McMillan; Mr. I. Mo- 
Allister of Toronto; Mr. Tamblyn of Whitby, Ont. ; Mr. Carlyle 
of Woodstock ; Mr. C. McGregor of Almonte; Mr. J. Jameson of 
Morrisburg; Rev. Dr. Hare of Whitby; Mr. G. U. Hay of St. 
Johns, N. B.; Mr. Wardrope of Lachine. The meetings through- 
out were well attended. The association promises to work a great 
good for the schools of the Dominion. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


GENERAL PROGRAM AND SYLLABUS OF 
SuBJECTS for meetings of County Educational 
Associations, of Maine; Prepared by State Supt. 
N. A. Luce: 

I. Opening Queries—General discussion of :—(1) 
What can we do to make our next term’s work 
better than the last? (2) To how many studies 
at one time should pupils be confined ? 

II. Teaching Exercises in Reading, Arithmetic, 
Language, and Geography :—(1) Classes chosen 
from members, or from pupils in town; (2) Brief 
statement, oral or written, of purpose of the exer- 
cise; (3) Exercise given; (4) General discussion 
and criticisms of the exercise. 

IIL. School Tactics:—(1) Calling and dismiss- 
ing classes; (2) Giving recesses; (3) Helping 
pupils; (4) Dismissing school. 

1V. The Dull Pupil:—(1) Whatcan we do for 
- (2) What can we lead him to do for him- 
se 


V. Topics for Essays:—(1) Temperance in- 
struction; (2) Oral lessons in mixed schools; (3) 
Thorough teaching. 

VI. State Educational Exhibit at Columbian Ex- 
position: —(1) Extent of; (2) Character of ; (3) 
Preparation of. 

VIL. Exhibit of School Work and Appliances :— 
(1) Of Pupils,—maps, test papers, written recita- 
tions, busy-work, specimens of penmanship, com- 
positions ; (2) Of Teachers,—Self-prepared charts, 
apparatus, etc., etc. 

—This syllabus is not intended to be exhaustive 
nor of necessity to be closely followed by those pre. 
senting the subjects outlined. It is suggestive 
rather of the amount and kind of work to be cover- 
ed by the formal papers presented, and the free dis- 
py ose to which papers and queries are intended 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Jas. H. Johnson of Charlestown will teach next 
year in the Pittsfield High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams.— Miss Effie Thompson of Kingston, 
N. Y., has been elected second assistant in the 
high school.——Mise Phebe A. Burlingame, for 
several years the successful teacher of the prepar 
atory (or ninth grade) school, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by Miss Angie M. Sayles of this town, 
who has just graduated from the four years’ 
course at Bridgewater. ——Mr. William L. Phin- 
ney bas resigned the principalehip of the Renfrew 
school to accept a $1400 place in Lynn.—The 
new appointments to the training class are Misses 
Anna A. Russell, Minnie E. Ault, and Bridget F. 
Slattery, of this sammer’s high school graduates. 

Sapt. [. Freeman Halli of Arlington, has entered 
upon his new duties devotedly. His selection of 
Ira W. Holt of Natick as high school principal 
gives very general satisfaction. Mr. Halil has a 
rare opportunity to add to his reputation as an 
organizer of forces and inspirer of teachers. 

The Lynn school board has bad a singular ex- 
perience. Miss —— has tanght fifty years, and at 
the close of the year she was not reélected, but the 
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committee passed some highly complimentary res- 
olations regarding her success, etc ; but she 
positively and vigorously declined to receive them. 

A two-year course of advanced commercial in- 
struction is to be added to the course now taken 
at the Woburn High School. It will include 
insteuction in shorthand, typewriting, and pen- 
manship. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A number of Bridgeport physicians have united 
in an effort to have more atringent rules regarding 
the health of school children. It is claimed that 
by securing an oversight of the children many 
diseases and ille which in later years becoms he- 
reditary can be cured. 


Bridgeport has had the most unsatisfactory, not 
to say disgraceful echool scandal on record. We 
do not pretend to locate the responsibility, but 
somebody has blundered egregionsly. 

West Windsor is now greatly excited over » 
division of honor or dishonor bstween the old anc 
new school q 

The educational exhibit of the state will include 
everything that can be brought into the allotted 
space, to show Connecticat echool work, methods 
and results. Specimens of drawings, of manual 
training work, and all other appropriate matters, 
will be included in the exhibit. he committee 
has applied for all the room obtainable, and will 
find use for it all. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CON 
FIDENCE AND PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER THE NATION. 


(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 


lished in 1875. 


(2) Because its Manager for the last eleven years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


qualifications of teachers. 


‘‘From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 
should not expect auy man in the country to excel 
him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
place.’”’ — Hon, JOHN EATCN, Pres. Marietta Col 
lege, and for 16 years U. 8. Com. of Education. 


“*T have had, as superintendent of schools, the 
most cordial relations with Dr. Hiram Orcutt, the 
manager of the New England Bureau of Education. 
Hie has sent me several teachers at different times, 
and I have found his estimate of their qualifications 


HrraM LL.D.:—‘ I have been surprised 
and —< at the intelligence, good sense, and skill 
displayed in your management You have estab- 
lished a claim to the gratitude of teachers and 
school officers.”—Gen. T. J. MORGAN, Commission 
er of Indian Affairs, Washington, D C. 

Dr, OrncutTr:—‘*‘I want to tell you how much 
pleased I am with your method of conducting your 
business Ihave been surprised at your resources 
and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen 
enough of your management to convince me that you 


for the positions to be filled, to be correct in almost are one of the few upon whom the teachers and 


every instance.’—W. E. PULSIFER, Supt. of 
Schools, Leominster, Mass. 


| school officers can rely eve 


time ’’—O. E. BLAKE, 
Prof. of Classics, French College, Springfleld, Mass 


(3) Because the number of our candidates is large and embraces many of the ablest 


teachers, male and female, in the profession. 


Dr. HrraM OrncuTT, Dear Sir: ‘‘ We have been 
pleased with the applications prompted by your 
agency, and have offered positions to several. This 
favorable regard prompts me to give you the ez- 


“We have always found at the office of the New 
England Bureau of Education a good list of well edu 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 


| the representations made to us concerning the candi- 


clusive preference in reporting favorable vacancies. | dates have been in every case full, reliable and 


I now want five teachers as indicated above.”’—A J. 
SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 


(4) Because all applisations for teachers 


‘*T write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our school committee for 
several years. Accept our thanks.’’"—JONA 
SON, Chairman, School Board, Hamilton Mass. 

**You have shown great activity and 
in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank you most 
heartily.”—E. R. P., Hast Orange, N. J. 


| BRucE, Lynn, Mass. 
LAM | 


true.”’—Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 
| 


receive prompt and careful attention. 


“Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as the 
Boston Fire Department. e thank you for your 
courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt. O 


**T have accepted the position in Memphis, Tenn., 
| which you secured for me; salary, $900 Thanks for 
| your prompt and efficient service in my behalf.”’— 
| Miss 8. G. F., Auburndale, Mass. 


5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of our patrons 


has been redeemed. 


“T shall bear in mind your excellent agency when 
we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and 
by.”—HomeEr B. SPRAGUE, Pres. University, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“‘T felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first 
wrote you, as 
two agencies, but you have treated me handsomely. 
and I have confidence in your method of doing busi- 
ness. Select and send me another Grammar 
teacher.”—W. T. SARGENT, Henntker, N. H. 

Dr. OncUTT:—" Last night our School 
Board met and unanimously elected Prof. J. H. M. 
and wife, principal and preceptress of our Academy. 
Your letter of recommendation was favorab'y re- 
ceived You are p2rsonally known to several persons 
here, and happily can be absolutely trusted as honest 
in this work ey. M. SAWYER, Chairman School 
Board, Toulon 

“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which 


from experience, I have learned to be always reli- | L 


able and trustworthy.”—W. M. Eikton, Md 


I bad some experience with one or M 


“TI wish once more to express my high apprecia 
tion of the excellent aid you have rendered me in 
obtaining the — (at New Haven. Conn.—salary 
$1500) which I desired, I am confident that no one 
could have done better, and feel myself under great 
obligations to you. Please accept my thanks,’’—M 

MARBLE, New Haven, Conn. 

‘* We received your nominations, and I must cer 
tainly congratulate you on their strength. Now 
that we know the character of your work, we shall 
want to call on you again.”—J M. GREEN, A. M 

Long Branch, N. J. 

‘When my time of registration expires there are 
some agencies with which I shall not renew my con 
nection, but the New England Bureau is not one of 
them.”’—E. 8. T., Providence, R. I. 

‘Select and send me a teacher of Latin and 
French, at once. J can trust you to make the selec 
tion. for you have always served me well.’’—Prin. F 
PATTEE, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, 


No charge to school officers. Forms and circulars sent FREE. Register now for the Autumn 
vacancies ; for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is constant. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, 


|THE CHAMPION 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Common Words 
Difficult to Spell. 


A Practical Spelling Book containing 3500 words 
shown by experience to be difficult to spell, 
Dictation Exercises from Lowell, Hawthorne, Em- 
erson, Addison, &c. 
By mail, 24 cts. 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
6t 4322 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Training School of Music. 


Special object: The Training of Teachers. 


Second year begins Sept.8. Departments: Music, 
ExocuTion, (Emerson College of Oratory); ART, 
(Henry Sandham, R. C. A., Principal). 

The Nermal Course provides thorough training 
for the teacner’s profession; a well-defined curricu- 
jum ; teaching under supervision ; Lectures and 
Concerts by eminent men. 

Pupils of all grades received in the Preparatory, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Courses. 


For Calendar address the Director, GEO. H. 
HOWARD, A.M., 20 Music Hall Bldg, Boston. 


GAMES 


FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (t) “ Countries and 
Islands’’; (2) “Cities ” ; (3) “ Mountains and 
Lakes’; (4) “Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. PauL or Winona, MINN. 


ONE 


NEW Fearty Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, 82.00 & 
New Ena. Pus. Co, 


year) free. 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications 
Author. Publisher. Price 

Etelka’s Vow. Gerard D Appleton & Co, New York $ 
The Historical Reference Book. Heilprin i i fi 2 00 
The Principles of Ethics. . . “ 1 00 
Supplementary First Reader. Rickoff American Book V0, 1 00 
Sloyd Svstem of Wood-Working. Hoffman 1 00 
Tree: of Northern United States. Apgar N&Co, “ 75 
Equitable Taxation evl T Y Crowe 75 
Old Shrines and Ivy. . Winter Macmillan & Co, 3 00 
Primitive Man in Ohio. Morehead G P Putnam’s Sons, 
anism Surviving in stianity. ‘ 1 25 

: ° ° Hull Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 

= canoes: Past and Present. Py: . oe Roberts Bros, Boston 2 50 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon CLUB 


In clubs of three or more, ws 2 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


RATES. 


: $2,co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.00 


club rates. person at one time. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, 3 East 14th St., 


New York, have published in a little pamphlet I 


a paper by E. Barker of Toronto, entitled, 
“Which System of Shorthand Shall We Use ?”’ 
It contains a remarkably clear statement of the 
principles of the different systems, their origin and 
present value, and their relative importance and 
usefulness. It is a carefully written paper, based 
upon clear reasoning. Everyone desiring to mas- 
ter a system of shorthand writing should secure 
this essay, before deciding which one to study. 


ImPORTANT.— When New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HoTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventlences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Polish is given, not by adding something, but 
by removing imperfections.— Ram’s Horn. 


TWO HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. Ry., 
on Tuesday, Aug. 30th, and Sept. 27th, 1892. 


Where the grasses are kissed by the wand’ring 
breeze, 

And the fields are rich with the golden grain; 
Where the scnooner ploughs through the prairie seas, 

To its destined port on the western plain; 
Where homes may never be sought in vain, 

And hope ts the thriftiest plant that grows; 

here man may ever his rights maintain, 
And land is as free as the winds that blows. 


For further particulars apply to the nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address C. A. Brown, New Eog- 
land Passenger Agent, Old State House, 210 


— We live and learn in this world, but most 
people do more living than learning. — New York 
erald, 


Ir you want to ask a favor of a lady, don’t do 
it jast after her stocking supporter has become un- 
tied and she is aware the next minute her stocking 
will drop down over her shoe; these are the times 
that try a woman’s soul. Such accidents never 
occur to ladies or children who wear the ‘‘ Good 
Sense’’ Corsets, as they have the Ferria Patent 
Ring Buckle at the hip, which securely holds the 
stockings no matter how great the strain. 


— And what are you doing ? asked a lady visitor 
to one of the cooking classes of a pupil who was 
industriously cutting up toast into pieces two 
inches square. ‘ Kroo pons,’ she replied, ‘ Kroo 
pons,’ to put into beast soup.”’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S “SOOTHING SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Game, allaye all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—Silence at the proper season is wisdom and 
better than any speech,— Plutarch. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also apes and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering. I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 


Washington St., Boston, Mass, => paper, W. A. 820 Powers 
A situation as wait” doe Made English Lite WANTED, 
a specialty. Address TEAOH ER quate publie schools, 
: 10 ng from 0 r ‘ 
St, Plymouth, Mass. Normal graduates preferred, 
WANTED, accepted. Apply to 


In a city, near Boston, a teacher of Penmanship 
k keeping, ete., for the next school year. Salary’ 
$1200 to $1400. Apply at once to : 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Tn a family board 
na y ing school in a large and deli 
New York city, next September, lady 
o has studied abroad. Salary $400 
home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $18,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 per cent. mortgage of the pur 
a model for a fam 
school, and summer rding com , 
For full particulars apply to . on 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ‘92, to January 1, ’93, 
Kor 50 cts. 


In order to introduce the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION t 
: 0 teachers not now i 
paper we make the above special offer, believing that at taking the 


will become permanent subscribers. 


Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips ” 
credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


the end of the four months they 
at 50 cts. each, will receive six months 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


YW SEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS | TWO 


please mention this Jeurant 


190 RONGS for a2 cont atemp. Home & Yours, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
8 to 


tien free. will secure a 


the Journal of KE 
year’s subecri 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—The Auguat Century has a handsome new 
white and green cover marked ‘' Midsummer Holi- 


day Number. It is also notable as celebrating the 


centenary of the poet Shelley, by a —— 

trait and a striking essay by the poet George 
5 Weedters, who is one of the chief Shelley 
echolars of America. In ‘Open Letters’? Mr. 


John Malone gives the interesting results of a 


patient ‘‘ Search for Shelley’s American Ances- 
tor.’ The first article is an account of the ascent 
of Japan’s sacred mountain. John Barrough’s, in 
‘Glimpses of Wild Life,” gives the readers a 
peep at hawks, foxes, thrushes. woodchucka, and 
other intimate friends of his. Prof. C. A Kenas- 
ton writes of “The Great Plains of Canada 
The article is illustrated. R. Cleveland Coxe, the 
artist, writes and illustrates the picturesque fea- 
tures of Gloucester Harbor. The inetallment of 
the Colambus history, by the Spanish statesman 
Castelar, deals with the incidents connected with 
the firat voyage of Columbus. An article on the 
World’s Fair architecture includes pictures of the 
Electricity and Mining buildings, with some of the 
sculpture. Mr. Stedman’s essay on “‘ The Nature 
and Elements of poetry,’’ treats of the relations of 
truth to poetry. Tse ‘‘ Topics of the Time ”? de- 
partment treats of “ Popular Crazes,”’ like the 
free silver movement, ‘* What is Patriotism ?”’ 
and Trade Schools.” Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man contributes a poem, elaborately illustrated by 
Will H. Low, called ‘‘A Sea Change,”’ and de- 
scriptive of the surroundings of his summer sea- 
side home. There is a poem by Aldrich, entitled 
‘* Sea-Longings.’’ The other poems ia this num- 
ber are by R. H. Stoddard, the late Anne Reeve 
Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, Theodore C. Williams, 
John Vance Cheney, Virginia Frazer Boyle, R 
W. Gilder, Frank Dempster Sherman, Doane 
Robinson, Charles Henry Phelps, and Richard Lew 
Dawson. 


— With the number for August The Forum 
finishes its thirteenth volume. Among the leading 
topics of this number are: ‘‘ Shall the Southern 
Question be Revived ?’’ two articles,—“ The Un- 


paraled Industrial Progress of the South,’ by R. 
H. Edmonds; and ‘‘ The Disastrous Effects of a 
Force Bill,’’ by Hoke Smith, Atlanta, Ga. Other 
articles are: ‘‘The Folly of the Free Coinage 
Agitation,’’ and ‘‘ The Necessity of the Repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Act of 1890,’’ by Louis Wind- 
muller; ‘‘ The Advantage of the Repeal of the 
Tax on State Banks,’”’ by D. M. Stone; ‘‘ Muni- 
cipal Government: a Corporate, Not a Political 
Problem,’’ by Mr. Frank Morison. In this num- 
ber is begun a series of articles on the scope and 
present opportunity of the learned professions, the 
first article beiog on ‘‘ Literature as a Career,’’ by 
Walter Besant. Mr. Richard H. Dana writes 
‘An American View of the Irish Question.’’ 
There are two siudies in practical religion,— 
‘An Example of Organized Thrift,’’ the motive 
of which is largely religious, and ‘* Divergence of 
the Preachers and the Labor Leaders,’’ Rey. John 
P. Coyle. Mr. R. L Garcer writes a summary of 
the scientific results that he has obtained by the 
study of language with the help of the phonograph. 
Prof. William James of Harvard sums up the 
scientific value of the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research. There is an instructive expla- 
nation of great ‘‘ Western Traffic Association,’’ by 
Mr. Aldace F. Walker. This number contains a 
prospectus of Vol. XIV. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 venta. New York City. 


— The Angust number of the Atlantic Monthly 
devotes the first three pages of Mr. Edward Clar- 
ence Stedman’s poem, entitled ‘‘Ariel,’’? in mem- 
ory of Percy Bysshe Shelley: born on the 4th of 


August, 1792.’” Mr. Stedman has done honor to 
himself as well as to Shelley, im this beautiful 
poem, 80 abounding in musical cadences, and has 
performed his difficult task well. Edward Everett 
Hale begins a series of papers on ‘‘A New Eng- 
lanu Boyhood.’’ The paper is delightfully remin- 
iscent, and will be widely read. The two chapters 
here given are entitled ‘’ Tis Seventy Years 
Sinee’’ and ** School Life.’’ Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis has an interesting paper on ‘‘ Townsend 
Harris, Firat American Minister in Japan.’’ Mr. 
Crawford’s striking serial, ‘* Don Orsino,’’ is con- 
‘inued, and Ellen Olney Kirk gives ue the second 
part of her clever story, ‘‘A Florentine Episode.”’ 
William Cranston Lawton’s account of and trans- 
lations from ** The Persians’? of ALschylos, Prof. 
W.. J. Stillman’s critical paper on ‘‘ The Revival 
of Art,’’ with Miss Scadder’s second paper on “ The 
Prometheus Unbound of Shelley,’’ farnish the 
more weighty matter of the number. A Swiss 
travel sketch, by an anonymous writer, a paper by 
Bradford Torrey, and various reviews of new 
books, Eoglish and foreign, complete a very valu- 
able number of the ever-valuable Atlantic. Price, 
$4.00 @ year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


— The Arena for Angust is of special interest 
to intelligent women. It contains a very compre. 
hensive symposium on ‘‘ Women’s Clubs,” The 
topics discussed are as follows: ‘“‘The G 
Federation of Women’s Ciubs,”’ by 
Sewall ; Clab Life in New York,” by Hester 
M. Poole, with portrait; ‘The Boston Club 
Woman, by Kate Gannett Wells; ‘‘ The Club in 
Conservative Philadelphia,”’ by Mary E. Mam- 
ford; ‘*The Attitude of the Typical Southern 
Woman to Clabs,’”’ by Annah Robinson Wateon : 
Club Life in the South,”’ by Katherine Nobles; 
— Club as an Ally to Higher Edueation,”’ by 

ary E. Boyce, with portrait; ‘The Women’s 


NEW ENG. 


UB. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


ae as an Agent to Philanthropy,” by Dr. Julia 


Smith, with portrait; ‘Two London 


One leads to 
other. The 
ti of price 
leads to the pe 
stitution of worth. 
less goods—fraud. 
ulent imitation: 
of the genuine 
medicine, dilu. 
tions of it, al 


sorts of cheap sub. 

stitutes to make a Nae That's the 
reason the makers of _Pierce’s medicines 
object to the cutting of prices—and that’s the 
reason they prevent it, on their medicines, 

To protect the public from fraud and im. 
position, the genuine guaranteed medicines 
of Dr. R. V. Pierce are now sold only throug 
druggists regularly authorized as agents, and 
always at these prices; 

Golden Medical Discovery (for the liver 
blood and lungs), . ..... $1.00, 

Favorite Prescription (for woman’s weak. 
nesses and ailments), . . . . . . $1.00, 

Pleasant Pellets (for the liver, stomach 
and bowels), . . + 25 cents. 

But they’re the cheapest medicines sold, 
for you pay only for the good you get. The 
money is refunded if they don’t benefit o 
cure. Beware of spurious imitations or sub 
stitutes at lower prices than above. 


Clubs,’’ by Louise Chandler Moulton, and ‘' The 
Clab of the Fature,’’ by Mary A. Livermore, 
There is a very entertaining paper by Mary A. 
Livermore, entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five Years on the 
Lecture Platform,’’ also an essay by Frances KE. 
Willard, entitled ‘‘ The Coming Brotherhood ”’ ; 
a paper on ‘‘ The Dress Reform Movements of the 
Past in America,’’ by Francis E Russell; Helen 
H. Gardner discusses “The Danger of an Irre- 
sponsible Educated Class in a Republic.’’ Ovher 
contributors are Louise Chandler Moulton, Gail 
Hamilton, who, with U. S. Senator J. H Kyle, 
Congressmen Wm. T. Ellis and George Fred 
Williams, appears in a political symposiam ; 
Edwin Reed, who discusses the literary problem 
of the hour, Bacon vs. Shakespeare, in a most 
scholarly manner; and the editor who writes a 
critical review of Louise Chandler Moulton’s 
poetry. Price, $5.00 a year; eingle nambers, 5() 
cents. Boston, Mase. 


— The August New England Magazine opena 
with an interesting description of the picturesque 
old fishing town of Gloucester and Cape Ann, by 
Edwin A. Start. It is fully illustrated. J. 
Whidden Graham writes a forcible paper on 
** Jast Taxation,’’ in which he arrives at some of 
Henry George’s conclusions by a different method. 
Joseph Kirkland contributes an account of ‘‘ The 
Chicago Fire.’’ Don Juan 8. Atwell describes 
“The Argentine Republic.” Herbert M. Sylves- 
ter resumes his series ‘‘Ye Romance of Casco 
Bay,”’ in a delightfal paper on ‘‘ The Wayside 
Inn.”’ In ‘‘ Professions or Trades for Working- 
men’s Boys’’ Forrest Morgan makes a strong 
protest against the snobbishness that would close 
the professions to the sons of poor men. There 
are three views of Walt Whitman, written by 
George D. Black, Sylvester Baxter, and Walter 
Blackburn Harte. Helen P. Margesson writes of 
‘*Marco Polo’s Explorations and Their Inflaence 
Upon Columbus.’’ Kate Gannett Wellsin Free 
Sommer Pleasures for the People in Boston,’’ fur- 
nish a scheme for providing healthfnl recreation 
and amusement for the poor of our large cities who 
are imprisoned all sommer in the hot streets. 
Eben E. Rexford has the opening chapters of a 
new serial story, “One of a Thousand.’’ The poets 
of the number are Julie M. Lippman, Clinton 
Seollard, and Arthur S.Salmon. At the Editor’s 
Table Edwin D. Mead presideg as usual, wriging 
of William Clarke’s study of Walt Whitman just 
published in England, and making it the text of 
a very strong paper on Whitman’s work snd in- 
fluence. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 2° 
cents. Boston. 


— The North American Review for August has 
many timely articles. The Duke of Argyll con- 
tributes a paper entitled ‘‘ English Elections and 


Home Rale.’”’ He seeks to establish that the 
principles of secession and the maintenance of the 
union as fought out in America are identical with 
‘he Irish question: Our Recent Floods’’ is the 
title of a comprehensive article by Major J. W. 
Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Sur- 


SUMMER WEAR 

FERRIS’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


* are now made in 


IAVENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
Pte Children, Misses & Ladies- 
SENSE WAISTS 

are SUPERIOR to All Others. 


FOR 


—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 

Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup 
Porter, Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 

Gives Satisfaction, Be sure your waist isstamped 

GOoD SENSBZ.?’’ 

FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 

+ 341 Broapway, N. Y. 

For Sale by ALL, LEADING RETAILERS 
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Aug. 18, 1892. 


vey. Robert G. Logersoll reviews the career of 
Thomas Paine, and claims a grateful memory for 
him, as one of the foremost patriots of the early 
days of the Republic. ‘‘ The Pope at Home,” 
gives an sccount of the private life of Pope Leo 
XIII. F. B. Thurber discusses business in Presi- 
dential years, as one intimately acquainted with 
every detail of the interesting story. This unique 
article will attract attention from its evident au- 
thority. John T. Morgan of Alabama, in an arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Party Conventions,’’ describes the evilg of 
party domination and the original requirements of 
the Constitution in the matter of electors. Ex- 
Speaker Reed reviews the work of two Congresses, 
the Fifty-first and the Fifty-second, Among the 
shorter articles are the ‘‘Deaconess Movement,’ by 
the Nun of Kenmare; ‘‘ Farm Organization,”’ by 
N. L. Bunnell; and ‘‘'A Time to be Ont-of- 
doors,” by Woods-Hutchinson, M.D. Schuyler 
Crosby contributes a short article of advice to 
American art students in Italy. 


— The Magazine of Art for August has for its 
frontispiece a photogravure from a painting called 
‘The Old Spinet,”’ by R. Poetzelberger, a young 


Austrian painter. The opening paper is on the 
‘' New Gallery ’’ exhibition, and among ite illus- 
trations is a portrait by George Watts of Walter 
Crane. A lively description of Corfu from the 
pen and pencil of Tristram Ellis follows. A full- 
page engraving from Guido Reni’s “ The Youth- 
ful Christ Embracing St. John’’ is one of the 
attractions of this namber. A special feature of 
the number is Theodore Watts’ poem on Ellen 
Terry as ‘‘ Queen Katherine,’’ with its full-page 
portrait of the popular English actress. Professor 
Hubert Herkomer gives the second of his papers 
on scenic art, to which he adds a portrait of him- 
self by himself. The ‘Illustrated Note-book ”’ 
is particularly full this month, and so are the gen- 
eral notes. New York: Cassell Pablishing Co., 
35 cents a number; $3.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Treasury of Religious Thought; $2.50 a year. 
New York; E. B. Treat. 
bs for August; $5.00a year, New York: 
elton. 
The Forum for August; $5.00 a year. New York : 
The Forum Publishing Company. 
Our Little Ones and the aero d for August; $1.50 
ayear. Boston: Russell Publishing Company. 
he Atlantic for August; $4.00 yearly ston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Physical Education; $100 a 7. Springfield, 
Mass.: The Triangle Publishing mpany. 
Health tor August; $100a year. Boston: Health 
Publishing Co. 
The Pansy for August; $1.00a year. Boston: D. 
Co. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August; 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
The Catholic World for August; $400 a year. 
New York: Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 
St. Nicholas for August; terms, $3 50ayear. New 
Monthly Ma tor July; $3 
elford’s Monthly Magazine for July; $3.00 a year. 
New York: Robert 8. Belford Pub. Co. 
The Quiver for August; terms, $1.50a year. New 
terms, $8 Bosto 
ti 8 Living Age; terms, $8.00 a year. n: 
Littell & Co. 
Book Chat for August. $1.00 per year, New 
York: Bretanos. 


Educational Institutions. 


JOURNAL OF HRDUCATION. 


ST. DENIS 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YVORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt.in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the —- and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on ole 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Mapes. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


711i Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & 00. ew YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Weord Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hliuichisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


hers’ 
Qeachers’ Anencies. 
pluridus unum. It ia a curious paradox that the more candidates an agency has, the fewer it will recommen 

DE for a given place. The Irish steward apologized for so lon @ letter because he had not time to write : 
. orter one. So some Agencies have to send notices to every Tom Dick and Harry on their list, because they 

ave not a large enough registration to pick just ‘he man. Here are a few places filled this year, where application 
wee mane to us and we were able to rif ‘ This is the teacher for you, we need mention no other.” (1) Teacher of 
aoe ng class, Davenport, la, lady, $1200. (2) Principal of high school, Niagara Falls, N. Y¥., at $1800. (3) 
Fe gg of Chemistry, high school, Omaba, PL RIB S Bracketterville, Texas, $1250. (5) Principal of Ac- 
De +s 81500. (4) Principal of Public School, U U ademy, Hiawatha, Kas., 81300. (6) Teacher of 
ad ng and Penmanship, St. Cloud, Minn., $760. (7) Teacher of Art, Menominee, Wia., 8600. (8) Teacher of 

pote East Orange, N. J., 81000. (9) Teacher of Methods. Normal School, Emporia, Kas , 8900. (10) Teacher 
° r ornate, State Normal School, Winona, Minn., $900, (11) Teacher of Methods, State Normal School, Cedar 
| 8. Ia., 81000. (12) Preceptreas, Schuylerville, N. Y., #60. 113) Principal, Onondaga Valley, N. Y., 81100, 

0 many other places, where salary was unsettled, we named our best candidate at each grade of salary, UNUM 
and if sufficient details are given can usual y fix on one, 


and the one candidate was selected. usually at the highest salary. We seldom name more than three, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ During the present week a civil service examin- 


TWENTY DOLLARS ation for teachers was held in the institution for 


the blind at Batavia, N. Y. Among the competitors were twenty young women who were 
the victims of the Teacher’s Agency. Each had received a note informing her that the 
agency had been notified of the coming ex- stitution, and also that the state super- 
amination by the superintendent of the in- FOR intendent had requested the agency to 
recommend a person for the position. Each girl was informed that she had been selected 
for recommendation. For this she had to remit $2 00, and if she secured the position she 
must turn over ten per cent of her salary. When the 

twenty young women got together and compared the TWENTY NAMES 
correspondence each had received from the S—— agency.” 

In order to learn the truth or falsity of the above editorial, which appeared in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening Journal, July 23d, we will pay $1.00 each for the names and affadavits of the twenty teachers 
victimized, or one dollar each for apy number of them. Drop us a line and we will write you what 
affadavit we wish. 

In the meantime remember that the Teachers’ Co operative Association never puts two candidates to 
the expense of railroad trips and hotel bills, promising both its support for the same place, and believes 
that if any agency has promised the same position to each of tweaty lady teachers, and put each one to 
such heavy expense, it ought to be found out and exposed. Address 

THE TEACHERS’, CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


D I L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 

have new vacancies come in. Many of the bast positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon. August ani Septembr 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies ara now filled by us on very Short motice., Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success: 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of their myo Angee To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,)106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,)/120% So.Sprin Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Il. | Chattanooga, Tenn..| Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE tM PIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ased yet complete poveey adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
eeive of, with its papagraphe of uniformly easy length, 
ites paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrationg 
oumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education, 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
ipt of published 4 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8S. MCKEK, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca- 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Gall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights.’ Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


COLLEGES. 


Boestox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
‘2 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RuGGuEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further yey apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Btreet, | ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St.. New York- 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Qeachers’ Apgencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted. 


For RUSSELL, Principal NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N. 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 
For etreulars address Wisk. 00D TEACHERS 
LLEN Hyp», Principal. = 
QTATE NORMAL SOE a BRIDGEWATER, Masa. EST, OOD POSITIONS. 
S or both sexes. r catalogues, address the | Address, STANDARD EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
prineipal, A. @. BoYDEN, A.M. SPOKANE, WASH. 
SE NORMAL SUHOOL Mass. 6 
or Ladies only. Vor catal 8, address the rs A ncy 
Prineipal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, he RELIAB e 


Ste ‘NORMAL SCHOOL, "WHSTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


Imported Photographs 


‘om Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for 

A. M. LUMBABD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
UM: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanca,Qre 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Garefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of 
Best references furnished. 
OVYRIERE, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica. 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. siaaa 
ATIONAL UNIVERSITY BU 9 
147 THROOP S8T., CHICAGO, ILL, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form., 


al TE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
PRENOH | Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY suppiies teachers with positions ana 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enroliment fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 EAst 147TH Sr., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. BR. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Bein Bite.) 


ishi t 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like AMERICAN 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


0 EE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 

or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. oon . 
1885. 


Pp. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the dldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

suTt:— send form Dr Orcurr:—I was referred to you by Commissioner 
wl hid Te registration in your | —— , whom I saw at the ,Teachera’ Tastitute, as the 
Baurean. I like the way your circu- | manager of the best Teachers’ Agency in this country. 
lars talk. They are more like busi- | Every one I have heard speak of your Bureau has spoken 
pees than any I have seen. I feel _ with high commendation, and note especially your poeet- 
sure you will help me.’—J. G. | ness and fidelity. I therefore request you to send blank for 
Prox, Poultney, Vt. registration,’—S. C. Fieip, Attleboro, Mass. 


¥ to school officers for 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge 
ll n 
rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upo HIRAM ORCUTT, Menage. 


TION 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION | NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | to the Journal of Reposition es 
and 15 cts. additional secures one | secure & year’s subser ption to the 
of the best $250 Fountain Pens in| ‘* Quarterly Register 2 he i 


the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CO., a Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


($1.00 a year), free. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
= 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol.tXXXVI.—No. 6 


New Works on Geography. 


d 

Longmans’ New School Atlas. Consisting of 28 quarto and 10 octavo Colore 
Maps (and 20 Insets). Edited by G. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. LEETE, 
A.M., Ph.D. Engraved by EDWARD STANFORD. With a very full Index of over 
100,000 names. Imp. 8vo, $1.50. 
Longmans’ School Geography. By Gzorce G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc.. Author 
of “Hand-book of Commercial Geography,” “A Smaller Commercial Geography, 
etc., etc, and C. H. LeeTe, A.M., PhD., Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society. Second edition, revised, large 12mo, with 70 IlJustrations, 384 pages, $1.25. 


New 
uestions Based on Longmans’ School Geography, and Longmans 
‘ School Atlas. By G. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. Leete, A.M., Ph.D. 


With a Commercial Index to the Geography. 78 pages, large 12mo, 40 cents. 


to form the basis for geography study in schools where more than e 
to one another, the maps of the Atlas and the topics of Text. 
Book corresponding to each other, while the Questions form a guide to both map and textual study. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


fY\—1E Standard Professional Library for Teachers. 
I cuemn the whole ficid of pedagogical study. Pre- 
pares teachers for better work and higher salaries, 

The Teachers’ International Readin | 
in connection with the I. E. 8., furnishes syllabi an 
courses of reading, plans for organizing local or State 
circles for teachers’ professional work, ete. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris’s Course of Reading for Teachers, free. Write 


for fuli particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New Yoyk. 


A series of temperance Physiologies designed for Primary, 


A Primer of Health, 
A Healthy Body, 


Intermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepared by CHAS. ‘ 
H. STOWELL, M.D., formerly Professor of Histology in S U P L E E ’ S 


Revised by 
A. L. MAYHEW, 


The Essentials of Health.) Michigan University. 


Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


THE STUDENT'S 


FLAGS. 


By C. A. White, } 


Author of ** White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 


Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared 
by an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 


(as adopted by U. S. Govt.)’ size 6x 4 feet, post-}) 


Other sizes at corresponding rates. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3) 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


The Miami Medical College, 


A 44 Stars “ Standard” sewed Bunting Flags) with gn Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 


.S. ceipt of Prot. T. D SUPLKK 
3:25 Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly adap- 


ted for use as a text 
plored this, in common with other teachers; bence 
the present volume. ( 

over all other editions are self-evident. 
413 ages. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St, N. ¥. 


TRENCH 
vm, ON WORDS 


n, and Questions for Examination, by 
Trench “On the stuoy of 


book. The editor has long de- 


The advantages claimed for tt 
lzmo, cloth, 


Net price, $100 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 74 ets. 


those attending our schools and academies are likely;to 
enter, upon a regular classical course. Niw revised edi- 


143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 


tion, printed from new plates, now ready. A handsome 
12mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25, Copies 
sent post-paid for examination,with a view to introduc. 
tion in school or coliege, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th St, near Broadway. N, Y. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 
OLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher| Prof D L MAuLsBy, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
of Delsarte Literature. 
HowARrRD M. TicKNoOR, head of Dramatie Dept. HELEN L. BLACKWELL, of Boston University, 
MARKIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culture. Teacher of Physical Culture. 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Uratory in three. Post-graduate course all ad 
vance. Statue Posing, taught by the originator, a feature. Weekly and Monthly Recitals. ture course 
free to pupils. Saturday class for teachers and professional men Light and airy rooms in STEINERT 
BUILDING, cor. Boylston and fremont Sts. Send for catalogue : Box 1941, Boston, Mass . 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


TARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PResmpEnt. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ey Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, ~~ 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

ENRY L SVUTHWICK, A. M., 
Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont aud Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


The UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY is professio 
Medicine, Law, and Lheclony A Pp nal, upon a plane with University Schools of 
ve chairs: —1, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; I : 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism ; Vv, Educational Syeteus 
Degrees : - Doctor ot Pedagogy aud Master of Pedagogy. Prize Scholarships. 
TERM FROM OCTOBER To MAY. Only resident students enrolled. 
Catalogue aud circular sent on application 


desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 
Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


AAA 


eow 


School Books 


of all publishers 


At One Store 


Reduced New 
Prices Second - hand 


Complete 
Catalogue 
Free 


Alphabetically arranged 
for ready reference. 
This card 
enclosed with first 
order good for 15 cts. 


To any one mentioning the 
Fournal of Education, 


ARTHUB HINDS & CO., 4 Cooper Inst., N.Y. City. 


STORIES 


Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown, 


For KINDERGARTENS! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY: 
ch . nal, and full of beautiful me). 
this is the collection 
U children. 
IT CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 
MOTION SONGS. 
INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONGS OF ANIMALS, 
SONGS OF FLOWERs. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 
SONGS OF HOME. 
SONGS OF THE FARM. 
SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 
95 Large Pages. Strongly Bonnd. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents: boards, $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N, Y. 


-- SONGS... 


FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. | and 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools 
of Cincinnatt. 


In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long Cy varied experience as teacher and 
superintendefit of Music in Elementary Schools. 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por. 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se. 
lected, teachers, authors, and compilers differ, it 
ery, largely a matter of taste; but it is safe tu say 
that the greater the variety of subjects, withio rea- 
sovable limits, the better the results. A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 
surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exhil- 
arating, and dealing with what he sees and thinks 
about. These are the points that it has been aimed 
to coverin the preparation of the “* Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.’ 

Price 10 cts. each, by mall, postpaid. 


CINCINNATI: 
Published by the 


JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 


SHORTHAND, snousa Study tt at tome. 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 

‘No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught io 
schools for, the the parents of children wiil demand it."’ 

“ The Manual of 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th New York. 


TEACHERS 


and others of pleasing address 
will find the sale of the 


PERFECT OPEN-BOOK HOLDER” 
easy, pleasant. and profitable. 
OPEN-BOOK HOLDER Co., 
89 Congress 8t., 
it BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ddress, 


UNIVERSITY, Washington Square, NEW YorRK City. 


AAA vv 


6 ENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prise 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Samole free. Tertitorv. Dr. Bridaman, 375 Bway.N 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND SclENTIFIC CIRCLE). 


subjeCts taken up in an average college course, and in this way the TEACHES 


Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins Oftober 1. 
Write for list of books. 


Local Agents 


Its four-year course embraces the |7° "Present the 


WANTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


At County Institutes. 
Liberal terms to those who meau business 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE 150 Fifth Av 
e., New York. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. : ip 


of boys and girls have ac uired 

THOUSANDS art of desiguing by bometudy 

of designs and instructions, a plated 
eac 


drawing instrument wi: 
25 cents note 


the f 
from the GEOMETRIG 


. k, sent by mail for 
W. B. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


46666666646 64h +h 464 AAA 


Kinpercarten NewS 


A POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The Kew Education and Free Kindergartens. 


Gives the news and 


Kinder 


ONLY 


25¢t 


YEAR 


and 
ated In child or 
e@ducauonal reform 
SEND FoR 
SAMPLE 
COPY. 
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OOOO DAA LA 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


inga new yearly subseription. 


Minerals, 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 


Ps 
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MYTHOLOGY, 
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